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Swi) N Monday last, the 3rd inst. 
a] there was a considerable muster 
at the Royal Institute of British 
Architzets to imaugurate the 
new session, one result of which 
has been the receipt by us of 
two or three letters complain- 


room, and the mode in which 


posing pains and penalties on 
long legs. The Council are still 
seeking for better premises ; | ut 
have not yet hit upon the right. 
Professor Cockerell, R.A. took the 
chair, and a list of donations was 
announced, including a portion in 
continuation of Dr. Lepsius’s great 
work on Egypt, being the ninth delivery, from 
the King of Prussia; vols. 5 and 6 of “ Gli 
Edifiz} Antichi Dei contorni di Roma,” from 
the late Commendatore Luigi Canina; Macken- 
zie’s “ Architectural Antiquities of the Col- 
legiate Chapel of St. Stephen, Westminster,” 
from the Commissioners of H.M. Woods and 
Works; and a portion of the “Grammar of 
Ornament,” from the author, Mr. Owen Jones. 

We should mention, too, a medal in bronze, 
struck in memory of the late Abel Blouet, archi- 
teet; presented by Madame Blouet, who, it 
seems, has endowed the French Architectural 
School with 1,000/. for the provision of a peri- 
odical prize. The “Grammar of Ornament,” 





let us take the opportunity of saying, promises | 


to be an admirable and important work. 

The evening was to have been appropriated 
to a description of the works now in progress at 
Alnwick Castle, for the Duke of Northum- 
berland, in the design of which Signor Canina 
had assisted, but consequence of his untimely 
death, Professor Donaldson ‘had drawn up a 
memoir of the lamented archreologist, the read- 
ing of which and the statements that followed 
occupied so much of the time at the disposal of 
the meeting, that it was not thought desirable 
to do more than introduce the subject, by a 
description of the ancient castle : the aecount of 
the new works and proposed decorations will be 
brought before the next meeting. When the 
memoir had been read, the chairman bore elo- 
quent testimony to the value of Canina’s con- 
tinuous and most fruitful labours: and Mr. 
Ashpitel, who had examined Rome under his 
guidance, spoke at some lengih to the same 
effect. We shall best please our readers by 
printing Professor Donaldson’s graphic memoir 
in extenso. 

Let us simply add, as respects the Institute, 
that arrangements have been made for several 
papers on important topics, and that there is 
every reason to expect a stirring and valuable 
session. 





A BRIEF MEMOIR OF THE LATE COM- 
MENDATORE CANINA, ARCHITEC?. 
Wuen TI undertook to bring before you the 
important subject of the description of the 
works, now earrying on from the designs of 
Mr. Salvin and the Signor Canina, at Alnwick 
Castle, the:seat of his Grace the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, I little thought that our feelings 
were to have been saddened ‘by the recent in- 
telligence that we have ceaiioel 
of the Commendatore, our honorary and ecor- 


responding member, who has taken so “pe a | 
part in these interesting alterations, and under, 
the influence of whose living spirit I had) 


thought that my words would have been uttered. 


ing as usual of the want of| 


the seats are placed, as im-| 


, Of the decease | 


But he is no more! having died of congestion 
of the brain, at Florence, on the 17th of last 
jmonth, as be was returning to Rome after a 
lengthened stay in England. A considerable 
portion of his sojourn here he had, by the 
special invitation of the duke, passed within 
the hospitable walis of Alnwick, which he had 
| visited in order to put into operation certain 
'works for the internal decorations that he had 
designed for his Grace, and the last three weeks 
‘he had lived under my own roof as my old 
‘friend and guest. Just before he left my house, 
| he put into my hand a letter, of which the fol- 
lowing is a translation :— 





** Bolton-gardens, Russell-square, 
* 22ad September, 1856. 
* To T. L. Donaldson, Esq. 


** Honorary Secretary of Foreign Corrrespondence to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


“ Most valued sir, and beloved friend,— 

** From your own house I have to make the request, 
that at the first meeting, which will be held by the 
R. I. B. A. you will present vols. v. and vi. of my 
work upon the ‘ Antique Edifices of Rome, and its 
Campagna,’ of which publication, relating to the 
edifices of the city, the first four volumes have already 
| been transmitted, and which, together, complete the 
jentire work. This, not only by its fulness, but also 
by the importance of the monuments illustrated 
therein in all their architecture, may, perhaps, deserve 
distinct consideration ; and that especially from being 
entirely executed by a not lazy artist, who only seeks 
to promote the study and progress of the best and 
| most improved kind of architecture. Particularly 
| anxtous to act with the greatest possible concurrence 
|in the views proposed by his Grace the Duke of 
| Northumberland, and animated by the same desire, 
'I beg to submit to the judgment of your distin- 
| guished Institute, some of the principal perspective 
| drawings of the internal decorations which his Grace is 
| about to have executed in his castle at Alnwick. He has 

in pursuance of this intention, arranged that they should 
| be sent to be exhibited at one of the first meetings, 
‘accompanied by a description drawn up by myself. 
These drawings have been made in a masterly manner 
by the architect, Montiroli, whom I recommend to 
your artistic institution. You were so good as to 
come to Alnwick in Angust last, and to examine 
| carefully the proposed internal decorations. You will 
therefore be able, where necessary, to give more 
minute particulars of the work; as will also my 
most honoured friend, Professor Cockerell, who 
accompanied you on that occasion. 

| My object in the exhibition of these drawings is 
' not limited to the wish of merely making known what 
| has been decided to be carried out at Alnwick Castle, 
| but to promete a more extensive application in 
| England of that kind of noble decoration which was 
the result of the studies made by our masters at the 
revival of the fine arts, in Italy especially, upon the 
most ancient monuments of Rome, and from which 


adapted to modern uses. To this general scope and 
purpose are particularly directed the intentions of his 


paragraph in the last letter, which I received from 

Alnwick, dated yesterday :—“‘I pray you to present | 
my best compliments to Professors Cockerell and 

Donaldson, and to assure them how sensible I am of 
| their kindness in taking such a deep interest in this 

| subject, which I hold to be of national importance, 

| that is to promote a more extensive system of artistic 

|instruetion in England in that style of decoration.” 

| And the nation, as regards architecture, being well 

|represented by the distingnished professional men 
|composing the R. I. B. A., that body will be able 
| authoritatively to promote the noble intentions of the 
| duke, as will also other iufluential personages, already 
| known by their patronage of the fine arts. I seize 
| with pleasure the opportunity thus offered to me of 
| renewing the expression of my sentiments, and of the 
| deep esteem and consideration which I entertain for 
| the: members of the Institute, to whom I beg you will 
present them, and believe me, my dear sir, your most 
devoted friend and servant, L. ‘CanEa.” 





This letter shows the generous motives by 
which he was animated; by a sincere respect 
| for the Institute, to which he was anxious to 
| present a complete series of his works; by the 


desire to communicate to them, as representing 





'the arts in this country, a statement of the 
'principles which guided him in earrying out 


the views of the princely owner of Alnwick ; 
and by that deep love of architecture, which 
was one of the moving principles of his 
existence, and which he wished to diffuse 
wherever he went, and widely as his influence 


existed. 


COl 


| Iam at this moment not in possession of 
any authentic details connected with his early 
life and studies. I can only relate what I 
learned from himself casually from time to time, 
while we were together, and my own impres- 
sions derived from his works. He told me that 
at the time I was in Rome pursuing my studies, 
between 1818 and 1822, he was engaged with 
Vasi, the eminent publisher, who wrote various 
guides of Roman antiquities, and of Rome 
itself. The name of Vasi is justly celebrated, 
as well from his Itinerary, as from being 
attached to very large and fine views of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, which convey better than any 
other representatives of that stupendous monu- 
ment, an adequate idea of its vastness and 


|majesty. The drawing and execution of these 


plates are perfect. 

The first important work of Canina, as an 
author, appears to be his History of Ancient 
Architecture, divided into the three series of 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman, the second edition 
of which consists of three folio volumes, of 
705 plates, and nine volumes of text, in Svo. 
In this collection he presents the reader with 
illustrations of all the then known remarkable 
monuments of antiquity, derived from every 
authentic source, with remarkable patience and 
judgment, and the text forms a most valuable 
résumé of all that has been written by various 
ancient anthors upon this special subject. It 
thus affords a very complete source of reference 
to those whose studies are turned upon the 
history of ancient monuments. 

About the year 1842, he visited Turin, where 
he remained three months, and being invited to 
give his ideas upon a proposed new church, to 
be erected on the site of that of St. John, in 
that city, he availed himself of the opportunity 
to develope at considerable length his opinions 
of the proper form of a Christian church, which 
he conceived to be that of the Early Christian 
Basilica, like that of St. Paul’s without the 
walls, at Rome ; not that he intended to adopt 
the type throughout every minute detail, but to 
assume that form as the basis. Moved by this 
great predilection of his, the Signor Canina, 
under the auspices of his Majesty Carlo Alberto, 
King of Sardinia, published in 1848, a folio 
volume, which reviews the history, distinctive 
form, properties, and decorations of the ancient 
Roman Basilicas. He discusses the various 
theories to which the obscure description of 
Vitruvius has given rise. He then reviews in 
detail the several examples of the Early Basi- 
licas, analyzes the several parts with their 
various uses, and not confining his illustrations 
to Rome, but extending his mquiries to the 


_ individual erections of Co: stantinople, Ravenna, 
circumstance this style became at once noble, and | 


Aix la Chapelle (ancient Aguisgrava), Pavia 
Milano, Palermo, Venetia; and at the end he 


illustrates, in several plates, his own application 
Grace, and worthy of consideration is the following | 


of the principles which he had discussed, to th- 
proposed Charch of St. John, for which he had 
prepared a design in the Christian Basilica 
style, with a large peristyled court in front. 

I must confess that, valuable as I consider 
his learned researches on the subject to be, [ 
cannot concur with him in his conclusions, for 
I do not consider the Christian Basilica a 
form adapted to a church; it is meagre in its 
effect, producing an impression not at all equi- 
valert to its size and cast. In the course of his 
text, he alludes to a very curious authority for 
the disposition of a church at that time, and the 
names of the several parts: it is St. Paulinus, 
who in his poems and in his letters to Severus, 
refers most frequently to these matters, and 
particularly describes the Basilica of St. Felice, 
at Nola, of which city he was bishop, and the 
church of which he rebuilt in A.D. 402. (Paw- 
linus, Poemata, Natalis decimus.) 

Canina next devoted his studies to the imme- 
diate edifices of ancient Rome and the Cam- 
pagna, and published tour volumes of plates 
illustrating the former, and two devoted to the 
Campagna, which were followed by a folio 
volume of nineteen plates, as a topographical 
exposition of ancient Rome. He then entered 
upon the investigation of the important monu- 
ments of the Roman Forum—a subject whic! 
had been distracted by the contentions of the 
rival systems of French, German, and Italian 
antiquaries, and which had caused a strife, that 
set all the archeologists by the ears. 
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The drawings of this admirable production 
show more of purity of style, profounder know- 
ledge of the disposition of ancient monuments 
and larger ideas than any previous one of our 
author. He differed materially from the Ger- 
man school in his conclusions, making the length 
of the Roman Forum extend from the capitol 
towards the Coliseum. The text accompanying 
these plates is a most valuable collection of the 
authorities who have treated on the vn 

His next work was a topographical plan of 
the Campagna of Rome, full of profound research. 

From these he next turned his attention to 


Jerusalein, in a folio volume entitled “Researches | 


uvon the Architecture of the Ancient Jews and 
of the Temple of Jerusalem,” and then resumed 


I have alluded thus cursorily to twenty-four 
folios of plates, and to ten or twelve of closely- 
written 8vo. volumes of text; but these are not 
the only fruits of his laborious researches and 
fertile imagination. He published an enlarged 
supplementary edition of ‘Desgodetz,” and 
wrote numerous very important papers, which 
are inserted in the ‘“Annali dell’ Instituto 
Archeologico” of Rome. While in England, I 
placed before him my series of illustrations of | 





as he took a formal occasion to assure Mr. 
Cockerell and myself, with the express and 
declared intention, full of generous disinterest- 
edness, to carry out the wishes of the Duke 
of Northumberland for the promotion of 
art, and to do justice to his patron and 
friend, the Cardinal Antonelli, by whom he was 
introduced to his Grace. He was very suscep- 
tible of criticism and opposition of opinion, and 
deeply resented the strictures of the German 


antique medals, and he then mentioned the in- \litterati, who disputed his scholarship, and the 
tention to compile a work on the architectural | critiques of the French, who called in question 
medals which represent the monuments of classic | his taste. He was not free from the super- 
Rome, a subject which he had hitherto not! stitious sentiments common to many of his 
‘treated with the weight that it deserved, his|countrymen, and, from an intuitive dread of 


representation of medals attached to his plates, | consequences, would never allow his portrait to 





= 


his Roman studies by a folio work of fifty-three | being very loosely, and in some instances very | 
plates upon ancient Tusculum, detailing the | inaccurately rendered by his draughtsmen. He 
villas, the Forum, the theatre, and other anti-| had it also in contemplation to collect the ma- 
quities which still remain upon that classic site ; | terials for a treatise on the ornamental parts of | 
and always by his descriptions throwing new) the domestic architecture of the ancients. 
light upon the manners and customs of the | Some of the fragments that he had disinterred 
ancients in reference to their edifices. This/on the Via Appia, an accurate study of the 
work was undertaken under the auspices of the | paintings of Pompeii, with their fantastic repre- 
Queen Dowager of Sardinia, to whose family | sentations of villas, alcoves, and_ slightly- 





Tusculum belongs. 
But his researches were now to take a more 


remote epoch, and to seek for illustrations in a | 


field which has since, within the last twenty 
years, been so fruitful of evidence of the history 
of the earlier inhabitants of Italy; and which 
have brought to light antiquities, such as cities, 
city-walls, tombs, vases, and other curious 


| proportioned columns, and other similar airy 
features, and the frescoes of the Therme, at 
Rome, with various remains in the Koman 
museums on the bas-reliefs, and the contempla- 
tion of the component parts of the candelabra 
that Piranesi had put together, compiled from | 
‘antique fragments, produced the conviction on' 


e painted, nor his bust to be modelled. By a 
friendly stratagem, I induced him to visit 
Messrs. Maull and Polyblank’s photographic 
establishment, and, after much persuasion, pre- 
vailed upon him to permit his likeness to be 


taken, as one of tli¢ notabilities of the day. 


But it did violence to his feelings, and, to avert 
the ‘ malocchio,” he arranged (as he thought 
unobservedly) the fingers of his right hand, as a 
charm against the evil consequence that he 
feared,—a presentiment which the sad event 
of his death so soon after almost seemed to 
realise. The photograph faithfully represents the 
serious character mn deep thoughtfulness of 
the scholar, but his expressive features, how- 
ever, in moments of familiar and social relaxa- 











his own mind that the Romans allowed a license tion, were often lighted up by a most pleasing 


objects, dating prior to the foundation of Rome of form and proportion in their domestic art. 
itself. | quite distinct from the severer rules of monu- | 
The city of Veii has its folio volume of forty- | mental architecture; nay, opposed to it. He 
five plates, meant only for private distribution, conceived that from these indicia he could con-' 
and prepared at the expense of the Dowager | struct a perfect system of domestic decoration, | 
Queen of Sardinia, already alluded to. Ancient | at once light, plastic, graceful, and reasonable ; 
maritime Etruria is described and demonstrated, and it was a great source of delight to him to 
with its monuments, in four folio volumes and find such a system constructively and actually 
136 plates. | carried out in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
These works introduce us into arts, build-} Much as he disapproved, and with justice, of the 
ings, and other monuments revealing influences | total absence of artistic taste evidenced in its 
of Greek origin, and developing a school anterior | design, yet he visited it twice, with the express 
to the earliest of any of the Roman buildings. | object of more definitely realizing in his mind 
Our indefatigable author next published a/ the ideas which had hitherto been floating in it 
folio volume of forty plates upon domestic | on that subject, without being able to conceive 
architecture, applying the most graceful forms | a precise natural mode of structural application, 
of all ancient people to modern uses. Thus | which the Crystal Palace seemed to offer. The 
carrying out his great endeavour to throw as | development of this notion would have been a 
much of the ancient taste as he possibly could curious exercise for his ingenious mind, and we 
into the various productions of modern times, | might have been taught by it to set greater 
he sought to influence the mechanical arts, soas | store by the endless facilities which iron, in its 
to lead to a revival of the antique forms, dispo- | application to edifices, affords, relieving us from 
sitions, and proportions. | the shackles of severe art, to revel, not unrea- 
His last, and it may truly be called, his! sonably, yet freely and untrammelled, in all the 
“Opus magnum,” consists of two folio volumes, | flights and fancies that the most poetic imagina- 
containing the results of his excavations on the | tion could conceive, and justified by the prece- 
old Via Appia for a distance of six miles from | dent which antiquity itself offered. 
the walls of Rome to Boville, with the announced! The Commendatore Canina had travelled 
intention of soon continuing his publication from | much throughout Europe, and had studied on 
Boville to Ariccia, and which, doubtless, he would | the sites themselves the monuments of Sicily 
have fulfilled, had he been spared to complete his | and Greece proper. His recent visit to England 
grand scheme. Many of you will recal_the! was the second that he had made to this 
vivid manner in which our vice-president, Mr.| country. His researches and labours were 
Tite, on his return from Rome in 1855, de-| appreciated by many princes and _ sovereigns, 
scribed at one of our meetings the impres- | and he was decorated with a profusion of orders 
sions produced on his mind, when, in com- | of various countries. But the distinction which 
pany with Canina, he visited the successful | he valued most was the position he held as 
results of his labours on the Via Appia. | director of the Museum of the Capitol, and the 
The toms, the paved road, the mile-stones, | title of Commendatore, which ranked him 
the vilas, the circi, the amphitheatres, the| among the forty nobles of Rome. This gave 


smile. 

His decease will produce a great void in 
Rome, where his acquirements and judgment 
were fully valued. His opinion was a high 
authority on all matters of classic archeology, 
and many an artist recognises in him a judicious 
adviser and patron. He was naturally reserved 
and slow to form friendships, being distrustful 
of the depth of quick attachments ; but, when 
once a friend, he continued so firmly and warmly, 
and thought no personal exertion or sacrifice too 
great to serve those he valued. 

He was truly a giant in the archeological and 
architectural literature of classic antiquity; and, 
however various may be the opinions of men 
upon his erudition and taste, all must agree that 
he had great acuteness of perception on anti- 
quarian subjects, and a very enlarged acquaint- 
ance with ancient art, for which he bad the most 
supreme veneration, as also for the works of the 
masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Although occasionally influenced by certain deep 
prejudices, particularly in regard to medimval 
art, yet he has rendered essential service in the 
elucidation of the history of architecture. He 
has abridged the task of future labourers in that 
field of research, and has left a body of informa- 
tion and instruction in his numerous tomes far 
beyond that produced by any other previous 
scholar. It would be difficult to find any more 
earnestly and disinterestedly devoted than he to 
the highest and noblest princip'es of our art. 

And it is a striking and touching coincidence, 
that Canina and Braun, the leaders of the rival 
systems of the two schools of archeological 
research at Rome, the Italian and the German, 
should have died within a few weeks of each 
other; and thus left the field open to other, but 
it would be bold to say to abler or more zealous 
minds. Tuos. L. Donapsoy. 











Fora, and other important edifices, which the 
encumbered ruins, pile upon pile, were made 
to yield to the labour and intelligence of our 
friend, of a scale little inferior to those, so well 
known to all of us, in Rome; not less rich in 
decoration, nor less novel in design—a 
mass of fresh inscriptions to illustrate still 
further ancient customs and ancient his- 
tory. Such are the subjects of these two 
volumes among the most important of 
modern times. The same plate shows, in one 
part, the shapeless masses of brick or tuffo 
work, which were above the surface, or the 
mounds formed of overthrown fragments. In 
the other part of the sheet are revived the 
several monuments restored by the intelligence 
of the author and his assistants, with their 
marbles, their columns, their sculptures, and 
their domes; and one seizes, as by inspiration, 
a conception of glories and splendour, of which 
the dreary Campagna had hitherto seemed to 
present no idea. 


a 


him just pride, as did also the Royal Gold 
Medal conferred upon him by this Institute in| . FORT AW 2 
1849, with the approval of her Majesty and FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Prince Albert. | Italy: Palladio, &e. —M. Magrini has pub- 

Like Piranesi, and other Roman authors, he lished several interesting memoirs on the prin- 
had the whole of the branches of publication cipal architectural monuments of Vicenza, but 
carried out in his own house, in the Via his work on Palladio has become little known 
Gregoriana. The type of his text was com- out of Italy. It is entitled ‘ Memorie;” 
posed and carried through the press under his Memoirs on the Life and the Works of Andrew 
own roof: one room or more was occupied by Palladio, together with the series of twenty- 
draughtsmen and engravers; another contained seven of the Writings of the same Architect. 
the presses by which the engravings were By Abbate Antonio Magrini. Padua, 1855. 8vo. 
printed ; and, with the exception of one or two'—In Verona Conte Orti Manara is constant] 
works, all were prepared and published at his active, and amongst his writings on the build. 
own expense. ‘ings and antiquities of that city, is a late 

He was of early habits, rising while in’ Memoir on the Antiquities of Sermione. The 
England at five or six o’clock in the morning, Central Commission for the preservation of 
and immediately setting himself to work pen in | architectural monuments has connected itself 
hand. He was punctilious in his correspond- | with the Museums of Vicenza, Padua, Verona, 
ence, and obliging in his disposition. He &c. whereby especially the dilapidation and ex- 
undertook the engagement for Alnwick from no ‘portation of art-works of the Italian Nationality 
sordid object or intention of gain, but merely, | is to be prevented. 
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GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 




















Circular Casing and Relieving Arches (the Abacus 
of Pier is seen above the cylindrical column). 











Remains of first Church, with the later As it now 


Additions removed. 
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THE IMPROVEMENTS AT GLOUCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

Dunrine the last two or three years consider- 
| able alterations have been made in the imme- 
| diate vicinity of Gloucester Cathedral, and the 
| restorations, both of the interior and exterior 
of the fabric itself, have been gradually pro- 
| gressing. 
| The east and north sides of the edifice are 
| now entirely opened to view by the removal of 
the College-school playground, and by the saeri- 
| fice of a considerable portion of the Canons’ 
;garden. ‘The plan we give shows the present 
arrangement of the adjacent ground, laid out in 
, walks and drives, in lieu of damp and dirty, 
yards, kitchen gardens, dilapidated old houses, 
, walls, and trees, which, by preventing any 
| proper current of air, always kept the Lower 
| portion of the building in a damp state. This 
| garden, from which the Cathedral can be most 

satisfactorily seen, is, by the kindness of the 
| Chapter, open to the public from early in the 
| morning until sunset. 

| An immense quantity of soii has been re- 
| 

i 

| 


moved from the building itself, in some parts 
3 feet in depth, and the whale space has been 
thoroughly well drained. So long ago as 1846, 
| the conductor of this Journal, at the Gloucester 
| Congress of the British Archeological Associa- 
| tion, drew attention to the damage that was 
| accruing from the accumulated earth, and urged 
| its removal, so that we regard with interest 
the fulfilment of the recommendation.* 

The crypt, some time since filled with rub- 
_bish and dirt of all kinds, damp, and excessively 
dark, from the windows having been blocked 
up to prevent the soil and water coming in 
from the outside, with one chapel entirely 
closed up with bones, and the general appear- 
ance, and atmosphere, such as to forbid, rather 
than invite an entrance, has now been tho- 
roughly cleaned out: the bones have been 
buried: a great accumulation of soil has been 
removed, and the original levels of the floors 
exposed, excepting in the centre part, which, 
on account of the rising of water, cannot, it is 
said, be lowered. The windows have been 
opened, and glazed, in two instances, with old 
painted glass, which, from time to time, has 
been found in the Cathedral,—in closets, and 
elsewhere. 

The old tiles, also, which have been found in 
the excavations that have been made, are laid 
down in one of the chapels. 

The whole of this work has been carried out 
with care, and with a desire to lose nothing of 
the old character, without any attempt to put 
the various parts in their primitive state of 
repair, but with a view only to their preservation. 

The various effects of light and shade, as now 
seen in the crypt, are peculiarly fine; and the 
arrangement and construction of the piers and 
arches can be readily understood; from which 
it is evident that great alterations have, from 
time to time, been made. The large semi- 
circular columns against the walls, though of 
great antiquity, are not parts of the original 
structure, but are casings in which are inclosed 
the former and smaller piers; and the ribs 
springing from their capitals are built wader, 
and with a view to support the groins. 





* At the evening meeting of the second day, Mr Monckton 
Milnes, M.P. in the chair, Mr. Godwin, after reading a paper by 
Mr. Repton on some architecturil peculiarities in the Ca*hecral, 

| said,—‘**that he had the greatest respect for those placed in 
authority. and he almust felt that a societ. had hardly any busi- 
| hess to come into a town to find fault; but he was afraid that by 
| strangers too cautiously acting upon that principle, and from 
persons on the spot being restrain: d by feeliu.s of delicacy from 
| alluding to matters which must come under their observition, 
| parties who had the government and care of important public 
buildings went on, from year to year, till at last they found out 
that the buildings were fa'ling into ruins ; and. surprised at the 
fact, they mi. ht then say that this would never have hippened if 
persons had warued them of it, so that proper steps might have 
been taken to prevent it in time. It was with the great st respect, 
then, that he begged to soli it the attention of the authorities to 
the state of Gloucester Cathedral, being quite sati-fied that unless 
some proper su;ervision was exercised, and som~ pr-fessional 
architect occasionally consulted, hereafter considerable expense 
would be entailed which might now be saved. He hardly liked to 
go into particulars, but he would point out that agrceat injury was 
being done to the fabric by the enormous accumulation of earth 
that had taken place all around the old buildiag, but which 
might be more e.pecially observed on the south side of the cuthe- 
dral entering from Westgate-street. There, from 8 to l0 or even 
| 12 feet of earth had accumulated agaiust the walls of the build- 
ing, and was quietly but most assuredly perpetrating the ruin of 
the structure. He trusted this war.iug would be received in the 
| spirit in which it was thrown out : this noble cathed-al did not 
belong to Glouceser merely, nor to En land merely, but to all the 
| world, and all the world was interested in its preservation.”— 
| Transactions of the British Archeological Association, at its 
Third Annual Conyress, held at Gloucester, August 1846.” 
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places for divine worship, as in each there are 
the remains of altars and piscinas. 

The centre portion of the crypt, which can 
now be seen without artificial light, is worthy 
of attention. It is divided by two rows of 
small columns from which spring groined 
arches, carrying the floor of the choir above. 
‘Lhe bases and capitals of these columns are 
much out of level, falling considerably from 
west to east, and from north to south; and the 
bases themselves are about 2 feet below those 
of the piers in the aisles. 

The changes effected in this part of the 
edifice have served to make it one of the most 
interesting and picturesque features of the 
(Cathedral. 
another number. 

‘L.Nec last work undertaken, and just brought 
to a c.wmpletion, is the restoration of the nave, 


The chapels in the erypt were all used as'the Manuscripts and Records in Lambeth 


We shall give a view of it in the “finest Koran of Asia.” 





strongly felt. It affords an admirable object 
Palace ;” and also a paper on the “ Title of the | for appropriate decoration, and might be made 
Palace and Manor of Lambeth.” Mr. Black | into a minor Sainte Chapelle. The glass in the 
was enabled to produce all the more curious | windows is not pleasing. + 
works which he described. The most ancient} On returning to the Guard Chamber, Mr. 
of them was a manuscript copy of a book of] W. W. Pocock read a paper, of which we 
Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, composed in the give an abstract :-— : ™ 
eighth century, and entitled “De Virginitate.” 
The writing itself of this copy is, in the opinion 
of Mr. Black, from the pen and hand of the WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, SURREY. 
famous Alcuin. Another rare literary treasure} Though not equal to the splendid works 
is a superb Arabic copy of the Koran, once the} found at Bignor, in Sussex, and Woodchester, 
|property of Tippoo Saib, and which came inte | in Gloucestershire, the discoveries already made 
the possession of the English at the eapbane: of | on Waltom-heath are amongst the most consider- 
Seringapatam. It is said to have beem written able relics. of Roman magnificence yet brought 
about 400 years ago, and has been pronounced | to light within the county of Surrey, and form 
We may notice: but a:small portion of what probably have still 
‘among the other portions of: this: interesting to beuneovered. ‘They are situate towards the 
collection a numbervof wills, one of which: is| seatherm verge and highest point of the heath, 
that of the poet Gower. Tm the:second: paper, | which, geologiwally considered, forms a portion 


ON SOM# ROMAN REMAINS DISCOVERED AT 


which hus consisted chiefly in the removal of Mr. Black traced the exehange of Lambeth, or} of the:seatherm vein of the chalk basin in which 


the coats of white and yellow washes from off “ Lamb Hythe,” by the then diocesan of Can-! London is*situate, Epsom-downs and Box hills 


the stoneork, and in the renewal of such 
stones as, 170m the effects of fire, were too 
dilapidated to semam. 

In proceeding with this work, several matters 
worthy of remark presented themselves. The 
vaulting shafts were found to be of marble. 
They are now polished, and form a very striking 
feature. 

The bases of the large piers were discovered 
to be modern, and were evidently placed against 
the piers at the same time that the nave was 
paved (in the reign of George T1I1.), as they 
rested on the paving itself. ‘The original level 
of the nave floor was 10 inches Jower than at 
present, and the base, as now seen, stood on a 
square pedestal. On this lower Jevel there is 
vet existing the remains of an encaustic tile 
floor. ‘The bases were renewed at that time, 
doubtless on aecount of their dilapidated con- 
dition, caused by fire, the same which pro- 
duced so much decay in the lower part of the 
piers themselves, and from which the red tint 
arises, which gives the oolite at first sight the 
appearance of red sandstone. The fire alluded 
to occurred prior to the erection of the present 
vaulting by Abbot Foliet. The bases are now 
all restored, according to the old example. 

On the large piers remains of painting were 
found, but so mutilated as to be unintelligible, 
excepting In one instance, which appears to 
have been monumental, and is an interesting 
exaniple of its kind 

‘Lhe vaulting shafts, with their capitals and 
bases, the bosses in the roof, and some few of 
the mouldings and strings, had remains of 
painting upon them, sufficient to indicate the 
origina! arrangement of the eclours. 

‘Lhe actual remains of the Norman work in 
the nave were, durmg the recent restorations, 
readily traced when the whitewash was removed. 
‘The small arches in the clerestory are now very 
distinct, as seen in the engraving. 

One pamted window, a copy of the old glass, 
has just been put up in the clerestory by 
Messrs. Hardman. 

The scheme, mentioned in the Builder some 
months back, for filling the cloisters with 


painted glass, is steadily progressing. 
\ye need only add, that the various works 
have been done under the direction of Mr. 


Frederick 8. Waller, architect.* 





MENTING OF THE SURREY ARCH AO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY IN LAMBETH 
PALACE. 

‘Tie meeting of this society, mentioned in our 
last, proved very snecessful, in spite of the very 
bad weather, which rendered “ Bishop’s-walk ” 
a river of slush (more shame to the Lambeth 
authorities for allowing it to be so), and when 
the Bishop of Winchester took the chair there 
were more persons present than the ancient 
“ Guard Chamber,” described in our last, could 
accommodate. 

The Bishop madea very pleasing introductory 
address, and some routine naione having been 
transacted, 

Mr. W. H. Black read a “Brief Account of 





* Mr. Waller bas rece-tly published “ A General Architectural 
Description of the Cat!edral Church of Glyacester” (Day and Son 
Gate.street, Livcoln’s-inn-tields), con-ainine some photographie 
viewer of the building, aud a number o; inveresting lithugrapled 
details. 





terbury, the monks and bishops of Kochester, | being contiguous portions. It lies in the crow’s 
for the manor of Darent, in Kent, on the 7th flight from London to Chichester, amd in a 
of April, 1195. direct line from Richborough, the Rutupis 
Mr. Stockham Flower having read,—‘ Some | of the Romans, to Walton-on-Thames, next 
Passages in the Life of Archbishop Laud;” which they first crossed, and built their first 
the Kev. Charles Boutell then read a paper bridge over the Thames. 
descriptive of the principal objects of interest} |“ Chichester, probably the Regnum of Anto- 
in the palace, of which the follow:ng is an linus, was, In the time of that emperor, reached 
abstract :— \from London through Winchester aid Clau- 
Lambeth, or Lambithe, before the Con- sentum, or Southampton. But at a later date 
quest, formed part of the estate of Goda, sister | the road from Chichester ran by Bignor and 
of Edward the Confessor. It was granted to | Pulborough, in Sussex, to Oakwood, in Surrey, 
Rochester Priory by her second husband, | by Ockley and Anstie Bury Camp to Dorking, 
Eustace, Earl of Boulogne, and ultimately con-;| where it crossed the river not far from the 
firmed to that. house by William I. and Rufus. | church, and through the greater portion of this 
An exchange-was subsequently effected between distance it still remains under the name of 
Rochesteaiiaies and the Primate, for the pur- Stane-street. From Dorking it must have run 
pose of enabling: the latter to build a suitable towards London through Wallington and Streat- 
residence fér himself and his successors. A ham, either over Mickleham-down or Walton- 
monastic: establishment was in existence at heath ; the road over which latter, still in use, 
Lambeth: from a very early period; and here, has a very Roman aspect.” This south-eastern 
fromthe same early period, the Primates had portion of our island was the first reduced by 
their London lodging, and here they performed the Romans, and Cogidunus was by Claudius 
many of their most important duties. It sub- made king of at least a portion of the reduced 
sequently became their fixed residence. The territory, the seat of his kingdom being at 
exchange with Rochester, which brought Lam- , Chichester. ' 
beth under the complete control of the Arch-|_ The Romans occupied Surrey extensively : 
bishops of Canterbury, was effected during the Brayley, in his history of the county, enume- 
primacy of Archbishop Richard, the suceessor rates twenty-six distinct localities in which their 
to Becket ; and it is probable that the necessary remains are found, and to these he might have 
works for erecting the archicpiscopal residence added many more. Im 1772 a brass figure of 
were commenced cither by Kichard himself or Esculapius was found on Walton-heath, together 
by one of his immediate successors—Baldewyn, | with bricks, tiles, and.a portion of a flue. A large 
Hubert Walter, or Stephen Langton. It is on earthwork, supposed to be the pretorium of a 
record that Archbishop Boniface (the seventh Roman camp, was still discernible in 1808. The 
from. Beeket), in consequence of a somewhat, masonry, till lately remaining, consisted of 
| decided misunderstanding with the Prior of St. | foundations (principally of flints) of walls, 
| Bartholomew, was enjoined by the Pope, by apparently about 1 foot thick, running about 
| way of penance, to erect a palace for himself 3 feet deep, the pavements being about 1 foot 
and his successor at Lambeth. He greatly below the adjoiming surface. ‘They “extend 
enlarged the edifice which his predecessors had | over a space of not more than 40 yards square, 
|coustructed. Archbishop Chicheley, the muni-| but a very little removal of surface soil reveals 
ificent fou.der of All Souls’ College, Oxford, | abundant remains of Roman fictilia at very con- 
built. very considerably: the well-known Lol-! siderable distances around.’ Several pavements 
| lards’ Tower was erected by him; and he also | have been found formed of coarse tesselle, 
jrebuilt or repaired the great hall. Arehbishop 1 inch or 1} inch square, and one. ornamental 
| Stafford, who succeeded Archbishop Chicheley, | one about 21 feet square, the design — a 
| also made considerable and important additions, | central circle containing an um and enclose in 
| particularly tothe stables and Se or buildings. |a square, surrounded by four semicircles and 
| Lhe great gateway was the work of Archbishop | four squares, the latter disposed at the angles, 
Morton, whose rebus it bears: it was built on the | and the whole included within a square formed 
site of a decayed ancient one. Archbishop Cran- | by a bold and unique border. “In general out- 
| mer and Cardinal Pole also made additions; and | line it greatly resembles one found in Dyer- 
in 1610 Archbishop Bancroft founded the library. | street, Cirencester, some eight years ago, the 
Archbishop Abbot in later years added to the | whole of the interior of which consists of a 
books, and Archbishop Sheldon, besides further | circle and parts of circles within a square frame- 
additions, arranged the entire collection. In| work. But the introduction of the central and 
his will, Archbishop Abbot mentions that the |angle squares in the Walton design give such 
founder of the library was Bancroft. an admixture of straight lines and curves as 
Various details as to the respective works of | produce a force and:character of expression the 

















the several primates were then given, and the) 


chapel and its crypt were pointed out as the 
earliest existing portions of the pile of buildings. 
The collection of archiepiscopal portraits having 
been also described, aud the works erected by 
the late Primate noticed, the members and 
visito.s proceeded, under the direction of Mr. 
Knyvett and Mr. Boutell, to inspect the chapel, 
library, and Lollards’ Tower. 

The erypt, of which we gave a view in our last 
(page 591), was not opened. Our sketch pro- 
bably shows the reason. 

The bareness of the interior of the chapel was 


other does not possess. In absence of repre- 
sentations of living forms, and im paucity of 
colours, it is inferior to many found in various 


| parts of the country, but in beauty of outline, 
| Severity of taste, amd boldness of handling, it 


is equal to any. Itis to be regretted that it 
was executed in so perishable a material that 
removing or preserving it uncoveredseems quite 
out of the question.” 

By far the greater portion of the cubes 
employed were only sun-dried, of two separate 
colours, one light and the other dark brown: 





some few were cubes of chalk and the remainder 
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portions of broken red Samian pottery. The} plaice soldiers where their own breath must} much higher in its original condition, but its 
general size was half-an-inch square. mevitably be their poison. Clothe men in good | present height is about 7 métres. Its top was 
Pliny, who intimates these pavements origin-| woollen garments, fot them have sound shoes, | formerly composed of three serpents’ heads, 
ated among the Greeks, and were employed by| proper food well cooked, a warm blanket, and} which supported the golden tripod.  ‘Tra- 
them for covering their flat houses, informs us| add to these necessaries a light pillow-case sort | dition says, that one of these heads was 
they were introduced among the Romans by| of Macintosh cover (not close at the sides) to}severed by a blow of the sword by Ma- 
8 tla, and hints they suggested “a large ortion | protect the body from the wet ground; and,/homed II. The two others were stolen in 
of the mural and other decorations that followed. | with the knapsack for a pillow, men will have | 1700; but an Ulema says, that they are still 
With this agrees sufficiently what Vitruvius re-! more chance of health, sleeping with the face, secreted amongst the lumber of the Mosque of 
marks, that the pavements formed the most exposed to the open air, and the lungs eapable | Ste. Sophia. This column was conveyed from 
ws part of the internal embellishments.” | of taking uncontaminated breath, than under | Delphos to Constantinople, by Constantine the 
When employed on the ground-floor, the situa-| fents Z’abri. The marching load will be lighter, | Great, as an ornament for the sprna of the 
tion almost mvariably selected for the rooms of | and the beneficial uses greater. Bivouacing | great Circus, when that population of statues, 
entertainment, they were either formed on the can only be the oecasional work of an army : | those immense stores of selene, of obelisks and 
solid ground, which was well rammed, and fre- | lengthened occupation involves quarters : fenfs|rare marbles, were barbarously destroyed by a 
quently covered with a foundation of concrete, d’ahri, like the old man to Sinbad, are, to the! then barbarous and uncouth people. There 
and always of pounded brick, or else on piers soldier, a permanent marching load ; and, in use, | existed two versions relative to this serpentine 
at short intervals, covered with tiles to support | each such tent becomes a poison generator. We | column : one considered it as a talisman for the 
the concrete foundation. Their winter apart-| must reiterate :—Avoid introducing any change | charming of serpents, erected by Apollonius of 
ments, and in these northern climes all their which shall expose our army to such influence | Thyana, as an imitation of the bronze serpent 
better rooms, when floored with these pavements, The French and Sardinian armies used ¢en/s | erected by Moses in the desert; the other aseribes 
were constructed with these hollow floors, called d’abri: the French and Sardinian soldiers suf-|to this monument a nobler, purely religious 
suspensure, and with less accuracy hypocausts, fered from fever to a terrible extent. Foul air | origim—an opmion confirmed by the ixscripfion, 
the object being to pass fire or heated air under | generates fever,—a lung-tainted air the most | discovered only of late. Herodotus, Diodorus 
them for warming the apartment by means of; deadly form of fever. ‘Therefore all means Siculus, Zosimus, Sozomenes, Fusebius, Corne- 
furnaces adjoining. ‘should be taken to avoid exposing our men to lius Nepos, and other authors have mentioned 
The pavement in question was formed on the such forms of contamination. ‘this once ornament of the Temple of Delphos ; 
solid ground, with but a slight toundation of An army in the field must have shelter; and, | and Pausanias( Phoeica, book i.) says clearly, that 
og brick, and we may therefore conclude! as we have explained, if the men are to have in his time the column still existed, but that the 
his was not a principal apartment, but probably health they must breathe fresh air. Tents and | King of Phocida had taken away all that was of 
a tablinum, or entranee-hall, especially as almost huts should be of the best possible material and | gold. The inscription is in the old Eolian 
adjoining it is a large excavation, 60 feet by 25! most perfect construction, to give protection | dialect. 
or 30 feet, abounding with remains of the ma- and secure warmth with ventilation. The ordinary | = . 
terials peculiar to the construction of suspensure, bell-tent is only second to the tent @abrii LECTURES AT THE ARCHITECTURAL 
and which we may, therefore, safely conclude in mischief: under such acover men poison each | MUSEUM. 
was the site of some of the principal rooms. If, other, and in winter are starved, In summer! ‘Tip course of lectures now in progress of 
therefore, the tablinum was of the size and charac-'| scorched. We write from experience and not delivery of the AveBifecteds! Mason. br the 
Age - : ‘ y t Museum, 
ter indicated by this pavement, the whole struc-'from theory. Bell-formed tents should not be| Rey Afr. Boutell. are strictly elementary. ond 
ture, if in keeping with it, must have been on used, but the Indian marquee, of double material. | consist of descriptions él the astail anahenta of 
a scale of magnificence inferior to none of the Either side or ends, or both, of such tents, can! i}. Museum, accompanied with references t 
: ~ pla a ] , accompanied with references to 
Roman dwellings yet known in this country. be raised so as to form an open veranda, giving the edifices from which the casts have been 
Acoin of Antoninus Pius, fragments of pottery, protection from the sun, and free ventilation. | taken. ‘The lecturer further points out what- 
glass, and iron, all defective, have been found, We have, however, a suggestion to offer to our .joyer appears to claim special attention, 
and a portion of lead which had dropped as it tent-makers. Cannot they combine hut and whether in the Museum collections, or in 
melted, leading to the conclusion the building tent, so as to have means of temporary shelter, | yarious buildings, and insists on the imp rtance 
had been destroyed by fire. The various tiles portable and warm? Let clean pine battens be | of a widely extended, as well as careful, system 
and bricks exhibit precisely the same features got out, such as are used for Venetian window of architectural study . 
as those found in other parts of the country. _ blinds: let these be mounted or fixed on canvass Tn the two lectures already given, the subject 
After a communication by Mr. W. H. Hart, °° cloth (like Swiss or German mats and kettle- has been carried on to the close of the thirteenth 
“On the History ef the Manor.of Hatcham,” holders), so that they will roll and strap for century. 
and one from Mr. G. R. Corner, “On two CA! 4se. Tents and huts may be constructed Special attention has been directed to the 
Deeds executed by Elias Ashmole, for the Con- °f Such material, which shall be portable, water- | fine collection of easts from the Triforiam 
veyance of his House in South Lambeth,’ the proof, and warm : there must be a light portable of Notre Dame, Paris, which has lately been 
meeting separated. framing ; the whole fitting and screwing Mm sec- added to the Museum ; also to the easts from 
———— a so as to ere tents ef — —_ led Venice, deposited by Mr. Ruskin; and to the 
r > ‘ r 7K ,, Smatier, as may be required. Metal-guardec | sculpture of the thirteenth century as exem- 
SANTTARY — OMMODATION FOR AN | eyelet-holes may be formed, and cords may be plified at Lincoln, Salisbury, and Westminster 
ARMY IN THE FIELD. used as for tents and marquees. In all casesthe | Abbey. In giving a detailed account of the 
MILITARY reform seems to be the order of sides and ends should admit of being ‘ifted porly Enelish work in Wercester Cathedral. 
the day. So long as change is improvement, | horizontally, so as, in fine weather, to open the the jecturer animadverted strone'y upon the 
no one ought to object. But there may be inner space to fresh air, and give shelter at the | works now in progress there. =" 
change without improvement; and our military same time. The timber and cloth combined will = 
rulers should recollect that wholesale copying give lightness with great strength, facility for RT OB ETD 
from continental patterns will not, in all cases, packing, and in use will resist the transmission BLACKBURN TOWN-HALL. 
insure improvement. England cannot hope to or the radiation of heat. Glass for light may, Tue council-chamber at the new Town-hall 
rival continental nations in massing numbers of be combined with the timber and cloth. Pins, | was occupied by the council last week. The 
men, but she may fairly and reasonably expect, screws, or cords should alone be used, and not style of the building is Italian. Jt covers, 
out of her superior race of men, and greater nails, in fixing. within the boundary walls, an area of nearly 
wealth, to hee a se perfect army ; and, | 2,600 square yards. The west or entrance front 
by due forethought and care, place and maintain L Spee : ea x, | is 120 feet long, and 62 feet high to the top of 
her smaller number to the best advantage. | THE COLI MN W HI H St PPORTED | the parapet ; the ground-floor being rusticated 
Crimean experience ought to have inculeated) THE GOLDEN TRIPOD OF — PAE | vith plain dressings to the windows and 
sound wisdom; but if some of the changes TEMPLE OF DELPHK S, NOW AT entrance-gates. The first-floor has Corinthian 
spoken of are carried out, we fear the results CONSTANTINOPLE. ‘columns between the windows sapporting the 
will not be improvements. The French and the! Some excavations are at present being made : cornice. Over the cornice is an attic, the panels 
Sardinian armies used fents d’abri. We hear it on the Square of Astuseidan, the ancient Hippo- | of which are filled with festoons of fruit and 
said the British army is to have /en/s d’abri. drome, where now stands the Mosque of! flowers. Above the cornice of the attie is a 
On sanitary grounds, we most earnestly hope Achmed, built by the spoils of the Spiza and) perforated parapet or balustrade, and at its 
not. A ¢ent d’abri is such a tent as three the Carceres. They have for object to discover | angle the chimneys are grouped together, and 
soldiers carry, in addition to their arms, clothing, the foundations of ‘Aree monuments—the| rise to the height of 71 feet from the flagging. 
and ammunition,—a few jointed sticks, aud| Egyptian obelisk, which Theodore the Great |The windows of the first floor have enriched 
ortions of canvas, which piece up into a dog-| erected in the year 399, after his victory over | dressings, the grouped ones at each end of the 
cennel form, or an inverted V (A), extending Maximian; the high pyramid, which is con-| front having also large balconies carried on 
some 5 feet in length. Under such a covering! nected with the name of Constantine Porphyre-| moulded consoles. The other fronts are of a 
or tent, three men may creep, but only to/ genet, and which the Turks have despoiled of | plainer character, that towards the Market-place 
poison each other with foul air. Better let/its gilt copper plaques which it was once covered | having a Doric portico over the magistrates’ 
each man have a thin sheet, or sheets of oiled! with; in fine, of the serpentine column of the | entrance-door. The police-office and prisons 
silk or Macintosh to lie on, and to cover him,} Temple of Delphos, 2,335 years old. The base | are at the east end of the buildiez, the entrance 
and so breathe the free air, untainted by human| of these three monuments is now entirely un-| tothe prison-yard being under a rusticated gate- 
lungs. If our generals admire fen/s d’abri,| covered, and walls like those which surround; way. (Cn two sides of the building is an open 
because continental armies use them, let them|the temples of the Roman Forum support the | area, giving light to the basement, and inclosed 
test the sanitary results before adopting|earth heaped around, and permit a free view of | by a solid stone parapet. On the ground floor, 
them ; and, if there is any truth in the asser-|the monuments. The column of the Temple of | the vestibule is 49 feet 6 inches by 36 feet. On 
tion that “air uncontaminated by human] Delphos is formed by the windings of three | its right is a news-room, 51 feet by 37 feet. On 
lungs is necessary to health,” we shall never!serpents, made of copper. It must have been ‘the left, and occupying a corresponding space, 
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are the council-room, 51 feet by 24 feet, the 
town-clerk’s office, and muniment-room. The 
ceilings of the vestibule, council-chamber, and 
news-room, are deeply panelled. Behind the 
vestibule, and separated from it by a corridor 
9 feet wide, is the police-court, 54 feet by 35 feet, 
and 26 feet high, lighted by a glass dome, 12 feet 
in diameter. On one side of this court is the 
mayor’s parlour, 25 feet by 18 feet; a smaller 
police-court, 36 feet by 24 feet ; clerk’s office, 
attorneys’ and other rooms; and on the other 
side are the public entrance to the large court, 
and rooms for the clerks connected with the 
business of the court. On the east side are the 
police-office and the prison, containing eighteen 
cells. ‘The first floor is reached by two stairs, 
one from each end of the corridor behind the 
vestibule. One of these stairs is 23 feet by 
12 feet, and gives access to the first floor, and 
also to the various floors on the north side of 
the building. The other, or principal staircase, is 
24 feet square, the steps being 7 feet clear 
length, and the balustrade of stone, and leading 
to the large room and rooms connected with it 
on the first floor. The walls of this staircase are 
to be finished with scagliola pilasters. The west 
front is wholly oceupied by a large room or hall, 
for public meetings, 114 feet se by 50 feet 
wide, and 34 feet high, giving an area of more 
than 600 square yards, thus affording sitting 
room for more than 1,200 persons, or standing 


sewer through the King’s Mead is also cut. 
The sewerage works are progressing in the rear 
of St. Andrew’s-street, where the River Beane 
has been diverted into a new channel, and the 
old bed of the river is in course of being filled 
up. In alittle time Hertford will be so changed 
in its aspect that we shall hardly know it. 
Docks, railway bridges, new water-courses, 
sewers, and deodorizing works are changes which 
“the oldest inhabitant,” we dare say, never 
expected to see. 

St. Leonard’ s-on-Sea.—The St. Mary Magdalen 
National Schools, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, which 
have been very recently completed from the de- 
signs of Mr. Teulon, and have been carried out by 
Mr. J. Howell, builder, Hastings, have been for- 
mally opened. The Kev. W. W. Hume’s exertions 


in connection with the liberality of the Dowager | 
Lady St. John, have been mainly instrumental | 


in the erection of this large edifice. The build- 
ing is in the Middle Pointed style of architec- 
ture, with schools, class-rooms, and teacher’s 
residence adjoining, of native bricks, laced with 
black bricks, and Caen stone dressings, which 
gives to the whole an ornamental appearance. 
The school-rooms are 40 feet by 17 feet 6 inches, 
and are divided by a moveable screen, with 
open timber roofs, wrought and stained. The 
cost of the building has been 2.300/. The site 
for the same was given by Mr. Eversfield. 
Liverpool. — It is proposed to build a new 





room for 3,600 persons. There are other rooms 


workhouse for the West Derby Union. Ata 


on this floor connected with the large hall. Two | meeting of the local guardians, on Wednesday 
of them are 44 feet 9 inches by 24 feet 6 inches, | in last week, Mr. Pitts, after referring to the 


and 25 feet by 18 feet respectively, and are each 
19 feet high. In the second and third floors 


} 
overcrowded state of the workhouse, moved 


|“ that a special committee be appointed to in- 


are the borough surveyor’s office, the keeper’s | quire into the best means to be adopted with a 
house, &c. On the north side there is a house | view to obviating the difficulty referred to.” 
for the superintendent of police. In the base- | He would suggest the propriety of abandoning 


ment are the offices of the collectors and in- | 


the present workhouse, and erecting a new one 


spector of nuisances, rooms for the police, cellars |in a rural district of the union, with a farm 


for the warming apparatus, &c. ‘Ihere are also 
two towers, containing ventilating shafts, each 


of, say a hundred acres of land, attached to it. 
He thought the requisite quantity of land, 


80 feet high. To secure the confidence of large 1100 acres, might be had for 10,0007. and he 
assemblies, the stairs are all made of stone: ‘believed a building capable of accommodating a 
there are four large outlets from the large | greater number of inmates than the one now in 
assembly-room, and the corridors, passages, &c. | existence might be built for 20,0007. He was 
are fire-proof. Mr. Patterson is the architect of | also prepared to say that, if the farm were pro- 





the building. | perly worked, a clear profit of 1,500/. a-year 
= — ‘might be realised from it. This would be a 
PROVINCIAL NEWS. | considerable relief to the ratepayers, and if the 


Banbury.—The prospectus of the Banbury | 
New Corn-Exchange Company has been rancor § 
from which it appears that the capital is to be | 
5,000/. in 1,000 shares of 5/. each, deposit 1/. 
per share, and that the building is to be erected 
on Corn-hill. A second company is being regis- 
tered, as but too usual in such cases. This 
latter reasonably states that they wish to afford 
an opportunity of selecting a site and a building 
best adapted for the purpose in view. They 
add, ‘‘It is believed that a site can be secured 
at about half the cost of that which is now 
attempted to be forced on the public, and which 
will embrace double the space of that site, and 
consequently supply much greater accommoda- 
tion.” It isa pity such differences were not 


new workhouse were erected, the Government 
might be induced to buy the present hospital 
for a barracks. An amendment was moved to 
the effect, that the further consideration of the 
subject be deferred for three months, and was 
ultimately modified to a recommendation that 
the subject be referred to the visiting com- 
mittee, and carried by eight to six. 

Another “ Hartlepool.’—It is intended 
shortly, says the Northern Express, to lay out 
the whole of the ground at the west side of the 
large slake, running in the direction of the 
village of Hart, as building sites for villa 
residences, &c. The plans are already made. 
The town will be edied “ Middle Hartlepool.” 

North Shields.—The opening of the Sailors’ 





obviated, as they tend to diminish the chances 
of either scheme being realized. 


Cheshunt.—A new school, on the British | 
system, has been recently erected here by volun- 
tary contributions, in front of the Dissenting 
Chapel in Cheshunt-street. The building, which 
will accommodate about a hundred scholars, was 
opened on Monday in last week. 


Hertford.—On the subject of local changes 
and improvements, the Hertford Mercury says, 
—The works of the Hertford and Welwyn 
Railway are proceeding rapidly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hertford. The foundations over 
the Lee near the Priory are laid, and the works 
near the Porthili-road are also in an advanced 
state. The permanent way is ready for traflic 
for about four miles, the rails having been laid 
down. The foundations of the new bridge over 
the River Lee, at the entrance to Hartham from 
the Priory Farm, are also completed, and the 
excavations for the new dock, close to the same 

spot, have been made. The sewage works of the 
New River Company are also in a state of for- 
wardness. The cast-iron drainage-pipes, for the 
auxiliary sewer from Cowbridge have been 
carried under the bed of the river, to the east 
of the Priory Farm. The channel for the new 








Home at North Shields took place on Tuesday in 
week before last, in the presence of the Duke of 
Northumberland and an immense concourse of 
spectators. It is erected on the New Quay, at 
a cost to the Duke of about 8,000/. The build- 
ing is 83 feet 6 inches by 95 feet, four stories 
in height, and built of chiselled ashlar masonry. 
The style is Roman-lonic. The ground-floor 
story is rusticated with circular-headed win- 
dows, filled with plate-glass. The two stories 
above have Ionic pilasters and caps, with 
entablature, and an attic story surmounts the 
whole. ‘The arrangement of the ground-floor of 
the building consists of a marine board-room, 
shipping-master’s office, and seamen’s waiting- 
room, entry-offices, cooking kitchen, superinten- 
dent’s rooms, washhouse and laundry, bath-room, 
and other conveniences. The several floors above 
are arranged and fitted up with sixty berths for 
seamen, and accommodation for ninety more 
when required; also rooms appropriated for 
schools, a dining-hall, smoke-room, and super- 
intendent and servants’ rooms, &c. The sleep- 
ing berths are heated with hot water, and 
ventilated, and the whole establishment lighted 
with gas. The design (originally made by Mr. 
B. Green), has been carried out by Mr. Jobn 
Green, of Newcastle, architect. e site was 
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joes presented by the Duke of Northumber- 
and. 

Aberdeen.—This city, it is said, is about to 
become one of the principal military depéts in 
the country, new barracks being contemplated 
for the accommodation of 2,000 soldiers, and a 
place for ball practice of 900 yards in length. 
| A meeting of gentlemen favourable to the 
erection of anew Music hall in Aberdeen, or 
the adaptation of the Public Rooms to that 
urpose, was lately held in the Council Cham- 
ber, the Lord Provost in the chair. At present 
| there is no hall in Aberdeen of a size sufficient 
_to warrant the risk of bringing hither musical 
| performers of the highest class. A statement 
was read, showing that a new hall of the size 
and kind required could be erected for about 
5,0007. A committee was appointed to consider 
the several plans detailed, or any others that 
may be suggested, with power to call in the 
assistance of architects or surveyors, and to 
report to a future meeting. 

















STAINED GLASS. 


Angmering.—The whole of the stained glass 
in the church here, it appears, was executed by 
| Messrs. C. and A. Gi “4 of New-road. One 
window was the gift of a lady, and another the 
gift of the rector, the Rev. Henry Reekes. All 
the others were executed for Mr. W. G. K. Grat- 
wicke, of Ham House, Angmering. 

Upper Tooting.—A memorial-window has been 
recently erected in the east end of the north 
aisle of Trinity Church, Upper Tooting. The 
design is in the Decorated style of painted glass, 
to harmonise with the architecture of the 
church. In the three lower openings, three 
subjects are introduced—the Nativity of our 
Lord occupying the centre, and the Baptism of 
our Lord and the Last Supper the side open- 
ings, these last representing the Institution of 
the two Sacraments. All the subjects are 
angen upon a rich polished ground, surrounded 

y a running border, the effect of this deep 
colouring being to give a greater contrast to the 
panels containing the groups. In the lower 
part of the centre opening, beneath the subject 
there represented, the armorial bearings of the 
family are introduced, and a memori mae & 
tion runs along the bottom of the window. In 
the head of the window, Agnus Dei is introduced 
as the peculiar symbol of our Lord, and is 
placed upon a deep ground, surrounded by a 
rich border, to carry up the colouring in the 
lower portion of the window. The borders, 
drapery, and foliage, &c. have been drawn, we 
are informed, from the best existing examples 
of decorated glass; and, in the subjects, the 
only deviation from the old treatment has been 
to introduce more correct drawing, instead of 
the distorted and ill-drawn figures generally 
met with in specimens of old painted glass. 
The colours introduced into the window are 
principally those obtained by Mr. Winston, and 
one or two other scientific persons, who have 
analysed the best specimens of old coloured 
glass, and the result of their investigation now 
enables artists to obtain colours nearly equal to 
the best samples existent of ancient glass ; the 
various tints of the several colours being now 
largely made by Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars. 
The window is erected to the memory of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Henry Butterworth, of Upper Toot- 
ing, by a near relative; and the artist, by 
oe it has been executed, is Mr. George 
Hedgeland, of Lisson-grove. 

antage.—A large stained-glass window has 
been inserted at the east end of the chancel of 
Wantage Church, the restoration of which is in 
progress. The cost of the window has been 
defrayed by a subscription raised shortly after 
the death of the late Mr. William Trinder, for 
providing some memorial of the deceased. The 
style of the stone work, which is new, is of the 
Early Decorated period. The window was 
designed by Mr. Street, the diocesan architect, 
and executed by Mr. Hardman, of Birmingham. 
The figures represented are St. John, St. Paul, 
St. Peter (to whom the church is dedicated), 
and St. Andrew ; the Incarnation of Our Lord, 
and His Crucifixion. 

Bromyard.—The new east chance] window of 
Bromyard Church has now been filled with 
stained glass, the design being effigies of the 
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four Evangelists, in niches, upon a geometrical 
pattern, on which are emblazoned their symbols 
and other devices. In the centre quatrefoil of 
the tracery is the Dove descending, and on 
either side are the sacred monograms of Jesus 
and Alpha and Omega. This window has been 
psc by voluntary contributions. The glass 
was designed and executed by Mr. G. Rogers, 
of Worcester. 

Nottingham.—A stained-glass window has 
been placed in the central compartment at the 
east end of St. John’s Church, Leen-side, in this 
city. Looking from the interior of the church, 
the first or left-hand lancet contains two 





medallions, illustrating the life of our Lord— 
namely, the lower one the birth, and the upper | 
one the crucifixion. The former comprises a! 
group, and the latter only a single figure. The | 
expense of this light has been defrayed by sub-| 
scription, and its object is expressed, in the in-| 
scription at the bottom, to be as a tribute of, 
affection to the Rev. John Montagu Valpy, 
A.M. the incumbent. The central compartment 
contains three medallions, exhibiting subjects 
connected with the life and ministry of St. John 
the Baptist, to whom the church is dedicated—| 
namely, St. John preaching repentance, baptizing | 
Christ, and pointing to our Saviour as the Lamb | 
of God. It was placed in the church as a private 
memorial, in memory of John Bradshaw, and of | 
Ruth his wife, by their youngest son. T he | 
third or right-hand light contains two medal- 
lions, corresponding in size and style with those 
in the left-hand compartment. The lower sub- 
ject consists of a group of figures, comprising 
the angel and the Marys at the sepulchre after 
the resurrection; the angel pointing upwards. 
The upper design contains a figure, representing | 
our Lord ascending. The origin of this part of | 
the window is given in the inscription as being 
to the memory of John Clarke, who was drowne 
in the Trent, 26th of June, 1856, dedicated by 
his employers and fellow-workers. The win- 
dows have been painted by Mr. Clutterbuck, 
of Stratford, Essex. 

Wilburton.—The church of this parish has 
had a stained-glass window erected at the east 
end, as a memorial to the late Miss Pell, by the 
Hon. Lady Pell and other members of this 
family. The two principal subjects are the 
Crucifixion and the Ascension. The artist was 
Mr. Ward, of Soho. 


Whitby. —The east window of Grosmont| 
church, consisting of five lancet lights, has just 
been filled with stained glass, in memory of the 
late Mr. H. Belcher, through whose exertions 
the church, school, and parsonage were erected, 
and an endowment provided. The subjects in 
the centre light are the Crucifixion, Resurrec- 
tion, and Ascension of our Lord, on one side 
His Baptism, and on the other the Last Supper, 
with the symbols of the four evangelists ; while 
in the remaining two are represented the visit 
of the women to the sepulchre on the morning 
of the Resurrection, and our Lord with the two 
disciples going to Emmaus. Along the foot of 
the window is the inscription. The window has 
heen executed by Mr. Barnett, of Leith, and 
the expense defrayed by the joint contributions 
of many of Mr. Belcher’s friends. 








NEWHAVEN CHURCH, SUSSEX. 


In the course of the late excursion of the 
Sussex Archeological Society, to Newhaven 
and Denton, Mr. M. A. Lower read some 
notes on the churches of both those locali- 
ties. Newhaven is a rising place: it was 
here, it will be remembered, that Louis Philippe 
landed after the revolution that drove him from 
the throne of France. Mr. Lower said of the 
church here :— 

At a period when a feeling in favour of church 
restoration is widely prevalent, it is most desirable to 
collect memoranda concerning our old churches, pre- 
“viously to their undergoing that process. Posterity 
may like to know what any parish church was like 
antecedently to the ‘great changes in form, arrange- 
ment, and decoration, which are now going forward; 
bat without some records of this kind, it will, in many 
cases, be hard to judge what portions of the edifices 
have been removed, altered, or retouched. Far be it 
from me to condemn the prevailing desire to enlarge 
and adern these temples of the Most High, or even, 





ancient condition. But it is the duty of every true 
antiquary to protest against much of what is called 
restoration, but which is too often rather a destructive 
than a conservative measure. I am sorry to say that 
instances are not rare, even in archeological Sussex, 
in which ancient features have been so tampered with, 
that it will henceforth be hard to decide what is 
original and what is merely imitated; and, without 
exemplifying my remark, lest I should be thought to 
offend against charity, I will simply observe that more 
injury has been done to Sussex churches within the 
last fifteen years, by the application of zeal without 
knowledge than has accrued from the neglect of 
centuries, or the whitewashings and other beantifica- 
tions of a thousand churchwardens of the old school. 
If I might be permitted to make a practical sugges- 
tion on this subject, I would say to the gentlemen 
officially concerned with parish churches everywhere— 
“If you are not conversant with medieval architec- 
ture, be careful before you remove a single stone, or 
even before you call in the aid of your architect, to 
consult some experienced antiquary who knows your 
church and has studied its minutest features. Sucha 


builder, who is not unfrequently biassed by his own 
views of the beautiful and structurally convenient, to 
say nothing of the flights of fancy and the violent 
anachronisms in which some of that fraternity occa- 
sionally indulge. 

These remarks have not been called forth by any 
proceedings connected with this locality. Of the two 
churches brought under our notice to-day, one stands 
much in need of restoration; the other has been par- 
tially rebuilt, without the injury of a single ancient 
feature. 

Of the hisfory of Newhaven Church little is known. 
Newhaven is a comparatively modern name, having 
originated within the last three centuries, and since 
the river Ouse has been made to debouche here in- 
stead of, as formerly, at Seaford. The ancient name 


of the parish (Meeching), though clearly of Saxon | 


origin, is not mentioned in Domesday Book. The 
place must, however, have been of some little import- 
ance in Norman times, since the church clearly belongs 
to that period. ‘a a3 . = . ™ 


In Bishop Bower’s Visitation, 1774, the following 
account is given of “ Meeching, alias Newhaven Rec- 
tory. Patron, the king. Rector, Ezekiel Bristed, A.M. 
of Aberdeen, in Scotland: instituted 1694. Church 
and chancel in good repair without, but the walls, 
floor, and some seats of both very nasty and indecent 
within ; the communion-table indifferent, but the 
cloth bad ; a small silver chalice and cover, and pewter 
plate, pretty good ; the pulpit and desk very dark ; the 
pulpit cloth and cushion scandalous ! no carpet for the 
communion-table; the surplice, Bible, and common 
prayer-book in good order; the steeple and one bell 
the same ; two other bells lost many years ago; no 
chest nor poor box; the chancel repaired by the 
rector ; parsonage-house, &c. in good order; families, 
forty-nine, no Dissenters, no Papists. Value in the 
king’s books, 8/. 8s. 4d. discharged from first fruits. 
Divine service and sermon by the rector; the Holy 
Sacrament administered at the three solemn festivals 
and at Michaelmas. Communicants, about fifteen. 
Nine acres of glebe.” 

The church at that period was extremely small, 
consisting, besides the tower and apse, of a nave only. 
Subsequently, it was considerably enlarged in the 
worst possible taste. Quite recently, as you are aware, 
it has undergone a thorough renovation. 

The only ancient portions of the building are the 
tower and a very small semicircular apse attached to 
its eastern side. The Rev. J. L. Petit, in his account 
of this church, in the Archeological Journal (vol. vi. 
p. 138), observes that it is “almost, if not quite, 
unique, as an English specimen of a tower with an 
eastern apse immediately annexed to it without the 
intervention of any other chancel.” He adds, “ the 
arrangement is commou enough on the continent.” 
Though I have a great penchant for continental 
churches, I cannot boast of a large acquaintance with 
them, and the only one I have seen in this respect 
like Newhaven, is at Yainville, in Normandy, on the 
right bank of the Seine, between Duclair and Jumieges. 
This I encountered quite unexpectedly in a summer 
excursion during the present year; when at a sudden 
turn of the road I involuntarily exclaimed, “ Why, 
here’s Newhaven Church!” Asa matter of course I 
sketched it; and having subsequently taken a sketch 
of Newhaven from the same point of view, one may, 
on inspection, easily note the extraordinary points of 
resemblance—the same corbelled band beneath the 
eaves, the same double belfry window in each face of 
the tower, and the same flat buttressed, semicircular 
apse, with the same diminutive eastern window. There 
are, however, some points in which the Norman and 
the Sussex church disagree—yet so strong is the 
general likeness of these sister edifices that there is 





upon sufficient authority, to restore them to their 


no great stretch of probability in assigning them both 





to precisely the same epoch, if not actually to the 
same architect, in the twelfth century. 

I may observe here that both Mr. Hussey, in his 
account of this church, and Mr. Dawson Turner, in 
his notice of Yainville, describe the towers as “ cen- 
tral,” which appears to me to be an incorrect use of 
terms. In general effect the towers of both churches 
stand, not in the centre, but at the east end of the 
buildings, and I need not inform the people of New- 
haven of the Irish sailor’s joke, that their church sails 
“stern foremost.” Since I have mentioned Yainville 
church, it may be interesting to remark that the apsis 
of that building, with its peculiarly high-pitched roof, 
so strongly resembles the upper portion of the much 
debated round towers of Ireland, that Mr. Turner 
concludes that the latter were “undoubtedly of Norman 
origin.” 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Thaxted.—Some restorations of a portion of 
| Thaxted church, lately effected, are peculiar in 


|character. It was found that, from the im- 





| person will generally have a keener perception of what | mense weight of the tower and — the stone- 
jought to be retained than the professional church | work of the great western door h 


ad become in 
a very dangerous state, and that it would be 
necessary, in order to carry out a reparation, 
that some very careful shoring should be resorted 
to. The matter was poten: be laced under 
the management of Mr. Erswell, of Saffron 
Walden, builder, and, by the aid of needle 
shoring, the whole of the stonework has been 
renewed and refixed ; and a new tracery-headed 
window is in course of preparation, and will 
shortly appear over the western entrance. 
Hendon.—The rural church of All Saints, 
Hendon, in the Hampstead Heath vicinity, has 
recently been erected, together with a parsonage 
and schools. The plan of the church comprises 
a nave, 70 feet long by 30 feet broad, and a 
chancel, 22 feet long by 17 feet broad, with a 
recess for the organ. The nave is so designed 
that large transepts can be added, as well as 
‘aisles. The height to the top of the roof is 46 
feet, and there is a bell-turret, covered with oak 
shingle. The style is Decorated Gothic. The 
fittings are of deal, stained and varnished. The 
chancel is paved with Minton’s tiles, and the 
east end painted. The present accommodation 
| does not exeeed 350 sittings. Mr. Talbot Bury 
is the architect. The requisite funds, except 
| 9002. to 1,0007. which remained to be supplied, 
‘were raised by the incumbent (Rev. W. H. 
Shore) and Mr. Joseph Hoare. 
| West Kington (Wilts).—The church of West 
Kington has been rebuilt and re-opened. The 
| rebuilding was conducted by Mr. G. W. Gabriel, 
| of Bristol, architect. The church, dedicated to 
| St. Mary, stands on an eminence overlooking 
ithe secluded village. It has been entirely re- 
j built, with the exception of the tower at the 
| west end, the upper portion of which is of a 
| later style of architecture than the body of the 
\church, and forms a conspicuous object for 
{many miles. The church is in the shape of a 
|Greek cross, the nave, transepts, and chancel 
being nearly of equal length, and has been built 
on the old foundations, in the Early English 
style of architecture. The old high pews have 
been removed, and their space occupied by 
square-headed, low, open benches of stained 
deal, varnished. The roof is of deal, stained, 
and formed with interlacing rafters, with braces 
at the intersection of the transept : it is restored 
to its original pitch, and covered with the stone 
tiles of the neighbourhood. The nave is paved 
with Peake’s metallic tiles, and the chancel 
with Minton’s encaustic tiles. The chancel is 
separated from the nave by a low, open screen, 
in lieu of the high carved oak screen, which was 
found too decayed to be replaced, and is fitted 
up with open traceried stalls, and carved poppy- 
heads, with a platform for a harmonium on the 
south side, and sacristy on the north. The east 
window is a triplet, with freestone arches and 
detached Purbeck marble shafts inside, filled 
with stained glass, by Bell, of Bristol, and is 
the gift of a parishioner, the centre compart- 
ment representing the Crucifixion of our Saviour, 
with St. Mary and St. John in the side lights. 
| The south-east window of the chancel (a doublet) 
‘is also filled with stained glass by the same 
artist. There is also a small single-light 
window in the south side of the chancel, 
filled with stained glass, by Mr. Bell, and the 
gift of the architect: it is to the memory of 
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Lishop Latimer, some time rector of this parish. 
The old pulpit, from which the great Protestant 
champion and martyr preached, has been care. 
fully restored and tepleced at the north-east 
angle of the nave. The old western gallery and 
vestry have been removed, and the tower arch, 
which is a Jancet, the imposts enriched with 
dog-tooth ornaments, restored to its original 
height : the west window of the tower is length. 
ened, and thrown open to the body of the 
church. The church will accommod:te, as re- 
stored, about 380 persons. The restoration will 
cost about 800Z. 

Weston-Super-Mare.—At a recent meeting of 
the building committee of the New Independent 
Chapel, out of seven designs sent in from three 
architects, one of a Gothic character was se- 
lected, having a spire, and calculated to seat 
from 500 to 600 persons, with school-rooms, &c. 
“The plans were examined and discuss¢d,”’ says 
a contemporary, “ere the names of the archi- 
tects were known, and on the opening of the 
envelopes it was found that the one selected 
was by Messrs. Pritchett and Sons, the father 
and brothers of the respected minister.” 

Wells—The restorations in St. Cuthbeit’s 
church, Wells, are proceeding, chiefly under the 
superintendence of the churchwarden, Mr. 
Willmott. The two unsightly gaileries which 
formerly stood, or rather were suspended, 
between two of the pillars at the eastern end of 
the nave, have been removed, and a consider- 
able portion of the new seats are already fixed. 
It is, we believe, intended to complete the new 
seating of the church as faras the western side 
of the two transepts; and this, with the re- 
moval of the pulpit to a pesition further east- 
ward, will more than exhaust the present resto- 
ration fund. 

Highbridge-—The foundation-stone of a new 
chureh was laid at Highbridge, in the parish of 
Burnham, on Wednesday week. ‘The expense 
of erection is being defrayed by Miss M. A. 
Poole, daughter of the late Mr. Ruscombe 
Poole, of Bridgwater. The new church will 
be dedicated to St. John the Evangelist. The 
architeet is Mr. Norton, of London (the archi- 
tect also of St. Audries’ church and Bed- 
minster church). The contractor is Mr. Palmer, 
of Weston-super-Mare. The edifice is to be 
completed by Lady-day, 1858. 

St. Audries (Somerset).—St. Audries’ Church 
has been rebuilt, af the expense of Sir A. A. 
Hood and Sir P. Aclend, barts. The church is 
in the Early Decorated style, with a tower at 
the west end of the north aisle, having a turret 
capped with a small spirette, and surmounted 
with a gilded cross and vane. ‘The edifice is 
conspicuously placed at the head of the Quan- 
téck range: it occupies the same spot as the old 
church, and is in fact an enlargement of the 


Hardman, of Birmingham. The subjects in it 
are Moses passing through the Red Sea, and 
John baptising the Saviour in the Jordan, withthe 
figures of angels in the upper lights. There are 
two stained glass windows in the chancel 
chapel, filled with figures of the Virgin and 
Child, and St. Etheldreda, under canopies ; and 
the east window of two lights—subject, the 
Annunciation—the Angel Gabriel in one light, 
and the Virgin in the other, with the Spirit, as 
a dove, descending, under canopies formed of 
lilies. The side chancel window represents the 
Incredulity of St. Thomas, and the Ascension 
of our Lord, the presentation in the Temple, 
and our Saviour preaching on the Mount. The 
eastern window has the Crucifixion occupying 
the whole three lights, and Agnus Dei sur- 
rounded with a choir of angels. It is the gift 
of Sir Peregrine Acland, as a memorial of his 
late wife. All these windows have polished 
marble shafts. The stained glass was furnished 
by Mr. O’Connor, of London. The other win- 
dows throughout are filled with Powell’s 
diapered quarries, with coloured borders. The 
covering of the roof is eomposed of slabs of 
Bath stone. The floor and passages of the 
nave are laid with Minton’s tiles, and the 
chancel with Minton’s encaustic tiles. The 
steps internally are of polished Plymouth 
marble, and those outward are of granite: the 
copings of the roof are all surmounted with 
stone crosses. Underneath the church, as much 
stone (about 1,000 tons) has been used as suf- 
ficed for the whole superstructure, in giving 
solidity and permanence to the foundation, an 

forming catacombs for the Acland, Hood, and 
St. Aubyn families, with a small space for the 
family of the rector. The church is heated 
with hot air throughout, on the plan of Mr, 
Haden, of Trowbridge. Mr. Norton was the 
architect. ‘The plumber’s work was by Mr. 
Sydenham, of Taunton. The Doulting stone- 
work was by Messrs. Wall and Hook, near 
Stroud: the other was executed by the work- 
men employed on the estate, under the personal 
supervision of Sir P. Acland. 

Hadley.—This village, of 1,200 persons, is 
situated about a mile from the parish chureh of 
Wellington. It was therefore determined to make 
an attempt to erect a church in the village. 
The requisite sum was raised, and a church has 
‘been built, and consecrated. Messrs. Nevett, 
of Ironbridge, were the builders employed. The 





| church is built upon a piece of rising ground at | 


ithe eastern extremity of the village, adjoining 
| Wombridge parish. It is in the Early English 
| style, of trick. with dressings of Grinshill stone. 
| There is a stone spire of about 60 feet high, at 
\the west end, with one bell. The roof is 
‘covered with blue tiles and ornamental ridge 
‘tiles. There is a small porch, with oak door. | 


} 
| 


The chureh, however, has been completed with- 
out the spire. The style of architecture is 
Gothic, of the Karly Decorated period. The 
ground plan consists of nave, aisles, two eonfes- 
sionals, chancel, Sacramental chapel, and sacrist 
connected with the residence of the officiating 
priest by a cloister. The exterior is of white 
freestone. There is a clerestory, the windows 
of which are triangular. The west-end gable is 
surmounted by-a bell-turret, on which is placed 
a gilt ornamental eross. The roof is covered 
with dark blue tiles, and ornamental crest. 
Ornamental crosses are fixed at the apex of the 
roofs of the nave and chancel. The west door 
is approached by two flights of steps. The arch- 
way of the principal door is enriched with carved 
capitals tothe pillars. The seats are open, and 
of stained wood. The east window is of stained 
glass. The centre ys represents the Virgin 
(the patroness of the church) with her Son. 
On the right hand are St. Winefred and St. 
James; on the left, St. Charles Boromeo and 
St. Peter of Aleantara. Messrs. J. Hardman 
and Co, of Birmingham (who are at present 
filling in the windows of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment with stained glass), supplied the window. 
The ornamental iron work is by the same firm. 
The floor of the chancel is laid with encaustic 
tiles, and the roof is open timbered work— 
ea as yet, but intended to be highly decorated. 
he reredos behind the altar, commencing from 
the floor, is relieved by the insertion in the wall 
of blue and yellow encaustic tiles, from Min- 
ton’s. It is divided into four compartments— 
containing Scriptural subjects —two on each 
side of the tabernacle. In the left compart- 
ments the subjects are, the Annunciation and 
the Nativity of our Lord; on the right, our 
Lord at the Marriage Feast changing water 
into wine, and the Crucifixion. Each of these 
compartments is fixed upon.a pedestal, under- 
neath which are placed blue and white encaustic 
tiles, of the feur de lis pattern; and over each 
is a Gothic canopy, decorated with finials and two 
angels playing musical instruments. In the 
spandrils is a kind of red amber marble, which 
throws out the carving. The tabernacle in the 
centre a canopy with pinnacles and finials. 
There are four angels in this canopy, which 
rises to a considerable height. The whole is 
worked in Caen stone, of which also the altar 
is composed. It is the workmanship of Messrs. 
Lane and Lewis, of Birmingham. At the west 
end is placed a font, also in Caen stone, and by 
the same firm as the reredos and altar. The 
length of the nave of the church is 69 feet; 
breadth, 28 feet ; aisles 11 feet wide. 
Eastwood (Notts)—The foundation-stone of 





the new church of St. Mary, at Eastwood, 
before noticed, was laid on Friday before last. 
The church is to be erected on the old site. It 


same plan, and comprises a nave with north and | The interior is very plain, and the open stalls will be in the Early Decorated style, with open 


south aisles, the attached tower at the west end 


are of stained deal, and varnished. 


The east | timber roof, and calculated to seat 800 persons 
of the north aisle serving as a baptistry, the window is plain, with the exception of a border-|on the ground-floor. 


It will consist of nave, 


east end forming an organ-chamber and vestry, | ing of ruby glass, presented by Mr. Getley, of | 72 feet 6 inches, by 24 feet 6 inches; chancel, 
with a south porch as the principal entrance.| Hadley. At the west end is a gallery. A small | 31 feet 6 inches, by 24 feet 6 inches; with north 
The material used is Doulting stone, both inside | octagonal vestry, approached from the chancel, | and south aisles, 72 feet 6 inches, by 13 feet 6 


and out, for the arches, windows, and facing of the 


is placed on the south side. 


The roof is open!inches each; the extreme length from east to 


walls, which are built of solid blocks of hewn sand-| timbered. There is accommodation for nearly | west being 130 feet, and the extreme width 60 


stone, from the neighbouring parish of Sampford 300, and the greater portion of the sittings are | feet. 


The north aisle being carried forward, 


Brett. The parapets are pierced with tracery. | free. The architect is Mr. Owen, of Southsea. | will form an organ chamber and vestry. The 
Shrenshury.—‘ihe new Roman Catholic | edifice will be surmounted by a square tower of 
arches are monolithic blocks of Babbicombe Church, Shrewsbury, was opened on Wednesday | three stories, 112 feet high to the top of the 


In the interior the columns supporting the 


marble, polished. The stone corbels are carved in last week. It is called the Church of our 
in foliage, birds, &e. by Mr. Farmer, of London. Lady of Help and St. Peter of Alcantara. A 
The roofs are open timbered, high pitched, and cardinal, four bishops, and forty of the clergy 
with carved cornices. The whole roof is of | assisted at the opening. The edifice has been 
solid Fnglish oak, grown on Sir Peregrine : erected mainly through the liberality of the late 
Aciland’s estate at Fairfield. The pews, which | Karl of Shrewsbury. It is built from the de- 
are of the same material, with earved bench-' signs and under the superintendence of Mr. E. 
ends, are all low, and ealeulated to seat about’| W. Pugin. it has been raised upon the town 
250 persons. The pews, pulpit, reading-desk, walls, and therefore occupies a prominent site. 
reredos, and chancel-stalls, were made andearved The church has been built by Mr. Wullon, of 
in tracery and foliage, by Mr. Davis, of Taunton.’ Wolverhampton, and the cost will be about 
The baptistry has a groined roof in stone, and 4,000/. The foundation was laid with con- 
the approach from the nave is under an acute | siderable trouble by reason of the strata of 
arch, similar arches being introduced at either | sand which lay at a short distance from the sur- 
end of the north aisles, viz. the baptistry and/ face. For the same reason one part of the 
organ-chamber, thus giving an appearance of | design had to be abandoned. It was originally 
length to that side of the church. The font intended to have a tower and spire on the 
basin is octagonal, and of Devon marble, sup-' south side of the west end, the height of which 
ported on eight pillars of Cornish serpentine, when completed would have been nearly 300 
and a base of I —— black marble, polished. | feet ; but owing to the state of the ground it 
In this part of the building is a small stained! was found that there would not be sufficient 
glass window, typical of baptism, by Messrs. foundation to support the superincumbent mass. 





stair turret. The architect is Mr. Robert 
Barber, and the builder, Mr. J. Fisher. The 
estimated cost, as we have said, is 4,200/. of 
which sum about 1,000/. are still deficient. A 
substantial repast after the stone-laying was 
prepared by the committee for the workmen, 
upwards of forty in number, the contractor 
occupying the chair. 

Over Tabley.—St. Paul’s church, Over Tabley, 
which was destroyed by fire in February last, 
having been restored on a plan furnished by 
Mr. Salvin, was recently re-opened. 

Waterloo.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Wesleyan chapel was laid in the village of 
Waterloo, near Liverpool, on Friday in last 
week. The works are now in progress, The 
building is being earried out by Mr. J. Sanders, 
of Liverpool, builder. Mr. A.Lea is clerk of the 
works. The design of the building was furnished 
by Mr. James Wilson, of Bath, architect. The 


building covers an area of nearly 3,000 square 
feet, and is 36 feet wide by 62 feet long, ex- 
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clusive of class-room, porch, &c. The style is 
Gothie, of the early decorated period, with high 
pitehed gables and roofs, which are in one 
span throughout, with ornamental crest at 
ridge, and a moulded corbel table at eaves, 
with —— spout-heads. The front gable, 
towards Bath-street, is pierced with a five-light 
traceried window, with moulded joints and 
mullions. Two buttresses, surmounted by 
small pinnacles, are on either side of this 
window. ‘The sides are divided into five bays, | 
with two-light traceried windows in each, with 
a porch in the second bay from the front nearest | 
Bath street, and a class-room in the last bay on 
the opposite side. Internally, the roofs are 
open timbered, stained, and varnished. ‘The 
accommodation is for about 350, in open pews. 
Heywood (Manchester).— The ceremony of 
opening anew Roman Catholic chapel, dedicated 
to St. Joseph, was celebrated on Sunday, the | 
llth ult. by the Roman Catholic bishop of 
Salford, with pontifical high mass. The build-; 
ing is in the Transition style of Early English, | 
and consists of lady chapel and nave. It is, 
86 feet by 35 feet clear, and will seat S00 
people. The architect was Mr. W. Nicholson, 
of Manchester, and the contractor Mr. Thomas 
Tully, of Strangways, Manchester. In the 
lady chapel there is a stained glass window, by | 
Messrs. Edmundson and Son, of Manchester. | 
The subject is St. Joseph and the Virgin, under 
canopies, from designs by the architect. 
Barwick.—The old church of All Saints, at | 
Barwick-in-Elmet, near Leeds, after under- | 
going some renovation and alteration, has been | 
reopened. A new and high-pitched roof has 
been erected, and the high square pews have 
been replaced by open benches, those in the | 
nave of deal, and those in the chancel of oak. | 
The walls and stonework have been stripped of | 
whitewash, and replastered. The west arch has 
been thrown open, and a new organ, by Messrs. 
Foster and Andrews, of Hull, has been placed | 
under it, showing the window over it. The| 
ancient characteristics of the church have been | 
preserved, as also the east window, of Decorated 
style. The improvements have been effected by 
the efforts of the Rev. C. A. Hope, the rector, 
aided by the contributions of his parishioners 
and the neighbouring gentry. The alterations 
have been made under the superintendence of 
Mr. G. I’. Jones, of York, architect. The con- 
tractor was Mr. Brown, also of York. 
Greenock.—A new chapel has been erected at 
Ardgowan, near Greenock. It is in the Deco- 
rated style of arehiteeture, aud has been built 
for Sir Michael Robert Shaw Stewart. Mr. 
Henderson, of Edinburgh, was the architect. 
The large east altar window has been filled by 
Messrs. C. and A. Gibbs with rich stained glass, 
suited to the style of architecture: there are 
seven subjects in the window from the New| 
Testament, and thirty-seven pieces of tracery, 
all fitted with appropriate emblems and foliage. 
Drumeree (Armagh).—The charch of Drum- 
cree, near Portadown, in the diocese of Armagh, 
has been reconsecrated. The building, as de- 
scribed by the Belfast Newsletter, is of the | 
Early English style (the thirteenth century), of | 
very simple character. It consists of a nave, 
with clerestory, side aisles, chancel, and robing- 
room. It affords accommodation for 500 per-| 
sons on the ground floor, and there are no 
galleries. ‘The building is 99 feet 6 inches 





in length, by 49 feet wide. The masonry is of | 
basalt stone, from a quarry in the neighbour- | 
hood, with Seotch sandstone dressings. The | 


roofs are open, and the timber-work is stained 


stone circular columns, and arches, with moulded 
caps. The pulpit, reading-desk, and pews, are 
all executed in Baltic fir, stained and varnished 


| 


and varnished. ‘The aisles are divided by cut- | 


| 


church were furnished by Mr. Joseph Welland, 
architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. Wm. Fullerton, the diocesan architect. 
The building was erected by the firm of Messrs. 
Hugh Henry and Son, at a cost of nearly 3,0007. 





TO OLD FREEMASONRY., 


Stoop from your blissful realms, old glorious men ! 
Whose shades still float among the column’d aisles, 
And wander, with our thoughts, in aged piles. 

Can ye not open to our dazéd ken 

Gone forms of loveliness? Behold! again 
Base foes have martiall’d, in their subtle wiles, 

An Art-less army; even now their files 

Stand in your hallow’d foot-prints! Then, oh! then, 

We call, in anguish, through the distant eld 
(Who, else, are nothing when we know you not), 

Striving for ends that, long time since, were held 
As passing lovely! Must ye be forgot! 

Shall borrow’d sameness meet us as we roam, 

And England bow before imported Rome ? 


Was it for this great olden deeds were done ? 
Was it for this ye wander'd thro’ the land, 
Raising new beauties with nnselfish hand ? 
To be all else but worshipp'd! Are there, on earth, none 
So blest but something steals athwart the san, 
Which, unassisted, ripens to an end 
The boy-dreams of the heart that, growing, tend 
To emulate the past? Your race is run; 
And glories thicken in the wake of years, 
Making your unknown memories a light 
To cheer the gather’d darkness o! our fears 
Say, is there nothing now; no more delight ? 
Never! Oh! say not that to Pagan climes 
We yield the majesty of bygone times! 


' 


Shall we not strive to keep your greatness green ? 
Mast the star wane,—tie reverential few 
Resign their glories to a soul-less crew ? 

Must we not be again what ye have been ? 

Now fulse taste flourishes, and panders mean, 
Do sell their names to fortane. Oh! renew 
The beautiful again. Mayhap, to you 

Boy-dreams are palpable ; yet have you seen 

The bright moon darken’d by a passing cloud, 
And telt the small stars pining for her light. 

Thus do we pine, the while abortions shroud 
Oid God-like splendours in perpetual night. 


Can there be hope? Yes! truth must still survive: 
> . t ” 
Ye mighty dead, I hear ye whisper, ** Strive. 
. wy 
J. F. F. 





HEREFORD IMPROVEMENT. 

WE see by a local paper that the Hereford 
eattle-market aud sewerage have been exe- 
euted, and the accounts finally wound up, at 
150/. under the contract sum. 

The cattle-market, which covers an area o! 
four acres, fitted up with cattle and sheep pens, 
and a shed 649 feet long, and 24 feet wide, 
covered with corrugated galvanized iron, was 
opened on the 19th ult.—the tolls received on 
that day being 950. 

‘The sewerage was completed onthe stipulated 
{ 


dav named in the contraet. About 600 houses 


have been connected with the main sewerag: 


to Sir Benjamin, who said he had very 
serious complaints to make against the Board, 
for not having much sooner given their 
attention to these improvements, and for 
now bringing before him plans as to which 
he was called upon to decide at once, that 
notices might issue by the 15th instant: 
it was really too bad, he declared; and 
indeed, on the whole, it would appear that 
the deputation was considerably snubbed. 
The Southwark improvements were another 
subject, Sir Benjamin said, on which he 
felt it his duty to talk to the deputation most 
seriously, aud he then recapitulated what he 
had done, and what the Board had not done, 
and reiterated his opinion that it was really “ too 
had.” ‘Finally, Sir Benjamin said that if the 
plans were sent to him on Monday, he would 
out aside other business and attend to the sub- 
ject, but hoped such delays would never agaia 
recur. 





SANITARY CONDITION OF KNUTS- 
FORD. 

Tne inhabitants of this rural town are suffer- 
ing much inconvenience from the imperfect 
lraining of the streets, and the consequent un- 
healthy state of their dwellings. During the 
present week several respectable families have 
been mm a hizh state of alarm at the sudden 
sickness of their children and domesties. ‘The 
medical gentlemen called in have reported thet 
the atr in the houses, which enters through the 
private sewers, is of a very poisonous character, 
and threatens fatal results unless something of 
1 sanitary nature be instituted without delay by 
the constituted authorities. See, for confirma- 
tion, the Maeclesficld Courier and Lera'd of 
Jctober the LSih. 

In the m jority of erses, the ir 1ers direct 
into the houses from the openings .n the sewers 
in the publie streets, as was the case in the in- 
stance here more particularly alluded to, where 
ing at S 


vards’ distance from the sewer opeuinz, and 


' 


, ) 
the poisonous gases entered a dwel] 


caused the almost immediate sickness of four 
children, two of whom were thrown into con- 
vulsions, and the two others seized with sick- 
ness and purging aad accompanying feverish 
symptoms, the sickness boing also experieneed 
by others of the lousehoid. 


In addition to the account you lately cave of 


our sanitary state and domes, | beg to state 
that our Nuisances Committee was courposed of 
twelve (not eleven), exclusive of the surveyor 


} 





during the execution of the works: about 200 
houses are deriving pure water from the new 
waterworks. ‘The water is pumped, by a 20- 
horse engine by Messrs. Simpson and Co. from 
the river Wye into a reservoir 103 feet above 
the river level, and capable of holding four mil- 
lions of gallons. It is afterwards filtered in two 
filtering-beds before it enters the main. 

The contract amount for the whole of th 
works was 22,0007. The works were begun m 
Mav, 1855, and the inhabitants already fee! and 
appreciate the beneficial effects of these sanitary 
works. It is estimated that the cattle-market 


tolls and water-rate will pay the interest on the | 


money borrowed for constructing the works. 

Mr. T. Curley, of Hereford, was the engineer, 
and Mr. Wm. Moxon, of Dover, the con- 
tractor. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
DEPUTATION TO SIR BENJAMIN HALL. 

On Wednesday last a deputation from the 
| Metropolitan Board of Works waited on Sir 
Senjamin Hall, at the office of Public Works, 
iwith the amended drainage scheme, lately 


of the highways. Six, as stated by you, re- 
sizned in disgust at the mecting. Five others, 
| now add, equally disgusted, refuse longer to 
Fact, so that there are left but two of the body, 
Mr. Swinburne, the chairman of the Board of 
| Guardians of the Altrincham Union, and Mr. 
| Joshua Hewilt, er officio member, and the 


| surveyor of the highways. C. 


, 





THE LIVERPOOL LIBRARY AND 
MUSEUM COMPETITION. 

At the monthly meeting of the Liverpool 
town council, on the SOth ult.a report was sub- 
mitted to the effect that the design of “* Con 
Amore,” without the seulpture, could not be 
executed under 30,0002. or 32,000/. and that of 
“Alma” under 76,000/. in its present con- 
dition, or 57,0002. reducing it to the condition 
f other plans, and what that means we do not 
}exactly understand. It will be remembered 
'that these are the two designs to which the 
council were recommended by the committee to 
iward the first and second prizes; but the con- 
sideration of the question had been adjourned 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether either 


{ 


The east window, side windows of chancel, and | adopted by the Board, and plans of other im-| of them could be carried out for the sum ot 


quatre-foils in gables, are filled with stained 
glass, as also a memorial window, erected by 
Mr. E. E. Atkinson, of Dublin: The floor of 


| provements, for Sir Beujamin’s approval. 
| ‘The engineer, Mr. Bazalgette, was required 
by Sir Benjamin to enter at great length into 


| 20,0007. the amount stated in the advertise- 
|ment. ‘the proceedings on Thursday include 
la letter from Mr. W. Brown, M.P. urging the 


the chancel is laid with Minton’s tiles. The} the details of his plan, and to explain how it | council to adopt the design of ‘Con Amore,” 


old tower has been furnished with new windows, 
&c. in keeping with the new building ; and the 
spire with weatherwings, to give it the character 
of a broach spire. An entrance pier and gate, 
with yard wall, have been also erected, and a 
house for the sexton, in keeping with the style 
of the church, has been erected by the 
parishioners. ‘Ihe designs and plans for the 








was that a scheme (plan B) already to some 
extent condemned by the Board (if the reports 
in the daily press were correct), was now pre- 
sented for his approval. The subject, he at 
length said, should have his best and most 
speedy attention. 

The plan for improvements at Covent- 
garden was then submitted by Mr. Marrable 





| and stating his willingness, in that case, to give 
an additional 6,0007. as a donation, if the 
council would meet the difference. ‘The chair- 
man of the Library and Museum Committee 
moved that the first prize of 150/. be awarded 
to “Con Amore,” and the second prize of 100/. 
to “Alma.” ‘This proposition was adopted on 
a division ; but the questiou as to the adoption 
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of the design was left to the consideration of 

the new council. ; 
That grave injustice, likely ror 
hindrance to the improved administration of | 
competitions, has been done, none can question. | 
The committee throw the blame on the sixteen | 
selected competitors, and say that not one of, 
the sixteen designs could be carried out for the | 
stipulated sum. They ignore the fact that the | 
initial injustice is to be referred to their own first | 
selection from the 115 designs originally sub-| 
mitted.* 
| 


THE LIVERPOOL WELLINGTON 
TESTIMONIAL. | 

I srr by the advertisements, that the com- 
mittee of the Liverpool Wellington Testimonial | 
propose to erect a statue upon a column to) 
commemorate our hero. 

Since this barbarous impalement of our 
celebrities seems likely for some time hence to | 
disgrace us, in spite of. all that common sense | 
on common taste can urge against it, I have | 
thought that our sculptors might save them-| 
selves much trouble and expense by associating | 
in the production of a well-considered and 

roperly conventionalised model for a bronze | 

ummy, which, as any figure will answer as well | 
as another, or as none, when so stylated, might, | 
when duly labelled with the name of the worthy | 
it is proposed to honour, be hoisted to its post 
out of sight, and there permanently do duty on | 
his behalf. The terms on which castings for 
such occasions might be had could be easily 
arranged by the combining artists. 

Economist. 


Me 











LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


At the third meeting of this society, held on 
the 29th ult. Mr. Huggins in the chair, attention 
was drawn to the opening of the “ Architectural 
Exhibition” in December next. 

Mr. Picton stated that a few weeks ago he 
had an opportunity of inspecting the new town- 
hall at Leeks, esigned by Mr. Broderich. 
Externally, it was not so imposing as St. 
George’s Hall, but internally it was a work of 
equally great merit. The laying of it out was 
equal to anything he had ever seen, and superior 
to their own hall in that respect. Mr. Horner 
agreed with what had been said by Mr. Picton. 

A paper was then read “On the Liverpool 
Building Act,” pointing out what were con- 
sidered to be its inconsistencies and weaknesses, 
with the view of inducing the society to memo- 
rialize the town council to consider the desir- 
ability of amending it. 

A discussion ensued, but the determination 
was adjourned for a fortnight. 

Mr. Picton said there might be some ambi- 
guity in Acts of Parliament, but in the mye 5 
to attain perfection he was afraid they would 
complicate the thing and plunge into a series of 
blunders which they had no conception of. In 

roof of this, he referred to the Metropolitan 
Building Act, which was far more stringent 
and oppressive than their own. They had got 
King Log, and he did not oppress so much ; but 
if they got rid of him they would have King 
Stork to oppress them far more. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
PREMIUMS. 

Tue Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers have awarded the following pre- 
miums for papers read during the session 
1855-56 :— 

1. A Telford medal and a Council premium of 
books to Mr. John Murray, for paper “On the Pro- 
gressive construction of the Sunderland Docks.” 

2. A Telford medal to Mr. Heppel, for paper “ On 
the relative Proportions of the Top, Bottom, and 
Middle Webs of Iron Girders and Tubes.” 

8. A Telford Medal to Mr. Henry Robinson, for 

per “On the Past and Present Condition of the 

iver Thames,” 

4. A Telford Medal to Mr. C. R. Drysdale, for 

per “On Steep Gradients of Railways, and the 

motives employed.” 
5. A Telford medal to Mr. F. M. Kelley (New 








! York, U.S. America), for paper “On the Junction of | answer to the same in the letter which 


es, 


they are to 


| the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and the practicability | submit for the consideration of the members at the 


Atrato.” 

6. A Council premium of books to Mr. G. Herbert, 
for paper “On the Construction of Buoys, Beacons, | 
and other Stationary Floating Bodies.” 

7. A Council premium of books to Mr, Evan Hop- 
kins, for paper ‘‘ On the Vertical Structure of Primary 
Rocks, and the general Character of their Gold-bear- 
ing Varieties.” 

8. A Council premium of books to Mr. Heinke, 
for paper ‘On Improvements in Diving Dresses and 
other Apparatus for Working under Water.” 

9. A Council premium of books to Mr, J. Baillie 
(Vienna), for paper “On the Application of Volute 
Springs to the Safety-valves of Locomotive and other 
Boilers.” 

10. A Council premium of books to Mr. W. Kemble 
Hall (U.S. America), for paper “On the Causes of 
the Explosions of Steam Boilers.”’* 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
BYE-LAWS SUGGESTED BY THE INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


Aw ordinary meeting was held on the 31st of 
October last, when the following letter from 
the honorary secretaries of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was read, enclosing the fol- 
lowing draught addition to the Bye laws, now 
under consideration by the Council, with a 
view to its submission to a special general 
meeting, either as it stands, or with such modi- 
fications as may be thought fit :-— 


‘*The Council may, from time to time, admit to the 
library and museum, and to the ordinary general meeting 
(subject to such regulations as the Council may from 
time to time make), such persons as they shall approve, 
who shall be satisfactorily shown to them to be’engaged 
in the office of an architect, either in the study of archi- 
tecture, or in its practice in such office, or partially as 
principals. Such persons to pay an annual subscription 
of one guinea, but to have no right to interfere in the 
affairs of the Institute: and they are to be called‘ Gra- 
duates of the Royal Institute of British Architects.’”’ 


Regulations made by the Council in pursuance of 
the above Bye-law :— 


“Every person desirous of being admitted under the 

last mentioned bye-law must be proposed agreeably to 
the form No. VIII. in the Appendix, wherein must be 
inserted his Christian name, surname, description, the 
office in which he may be engaged, the nature of his 
engagement, as pupil, assistant, or part principal, and his 
usu lace of residence; and this form must be sub- 
scribed by him, and, at least, three fellows, associates, 
or graduates, or any three of them, who shall testify their 
personal knowledge of them. 
The recommendation of every such person must be 
delivered to the secretary, who shall submit the same to 
the Council; and if they shall see no objection, the recom- 
mendation shall be signed by the chairman of the Council, 
and be read at the first subsequent ordinary meeting, and 
hung up in the room; and at the following ordinary meet- 
ing, the candidate shall be balloted for by all the graduates 
then present, in the same manner as in the case of the 
election of fellows and associates; provided, nevertheless, 
the Council shall have the power of admitting six graduates 
in the first instance, without the previous submission of 
the names to the ordinary meeting, and without ballot. 

Vhen a person is elected agraduate, one of the secre- 
taries shall immediately inform him of his election by 
letter; and he shall not be considered entitled to the pri- 
vileges of a graduate until he shall have signified his 
acquiescence in the election. 

very person elected a graduate shall pay his first 
annual contribution within two months of the day of his 
election, otherwise bis election will be void. 

With a view to encourage practical studies, fellows, 
associates, and graduates shall, be invited to attend on 
certain evenings to be fixed by the Council, intermediate 
to the ordinary meetings of the Institute, for the purposes 
of mutual improvement, the communication of informa- 
tion, reading essays, &c., of making sketches on subjects 
to be arranged at such meetings, a selection of which 
sketches shall be publicly exhibited on the ensuing 
=. meeting. 

The Council to have the power of allotting the sum of 
10, 108. annually, or such sums as they may direct, for the 
purchase of premiums to be awarded to those whose 
sketches shall be deemed to possess the greatest merit ; 
the persons submitting sketches to be the judges. 

It shall be lawful for the Council, or any seven members 
thereof, concurring in a vote at a meeting specially sum- 
moned, to declare that the admission of s graduate shall 
be cancelled; and thereupon notice of such resolution 
shall be given to him, or left at his place of residence, as 
specified in the form No. 8, and he shall accordingly cease 
to be a graduate. 

No graduate is to introduce any person whatever into 
the rooms of the Institute. Every graduate shall conform 
to all such rules and regulations as may from time to time 
be made by the Council for the use and preservation of 
the property of the Institute, and for the conduct and 
proceedings of the graduates.” 


The following resolution was then proposed 
by Mr. Gray, seconded by Mr. Herring, and 
carried unanimously :— 


“That the Committee be empowered to consider 
the letter from the Secretaries of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects just read, and to embody an 


* The first meeting of the! new sersion will be held on Tuesday, 








* We are asked to notice that the decision as to bib 
er not of the rejected sketches will remain open another wedk. 


November llth, when a paper by Mr. D, K. Clark, ‘* On the Im. 


to prove a serious | of a Ship Canal, without Locks, by the Valley of the | general meeting to be held on the 14th of November 


next.” 
Mr. Wigley then delivered an interestine 
address upon “ Mediseval Architecture in Pales. 
tine,” which was illustrated by plans and 
photographs. 





CLOTHWORKERS’ HALL, LONDON. 

Tue Company of Clothworkers are about 
to erect a new hall on the site of their now 
destroyed old one, on the east side of Mincing- 
lane, Fenchurch-street, and our engraving repre- 
sents the entrance front of it, which has been 
designed and is about to be carried out by 
Mr. Samuel Angell. Samuel Pepys was Master 
of the Company in 1677, and presented a hand- 
somely chased silver cup and cover, still in the 
possession of the Company. The clothworkers 
stand the twelfth on the list of the twelve great 
companies of London. ‘To quote Mr. Timbs’s 
** Curiosities of London,”—* The clothworkers 
were originally incorporated by Edward IV. in 
1482 as shermen (shearers), and were united 
with the fullers in 1528 by Henry VIII. the 
conjoined fraternity being then named cloth- 
workers. James I. incorporated himself into 
the clothworkers, ‘as men dealing with the 
principal and noblest staple wares of all these 
islands, woollen cloths.’ Among their bg wen 
is that of Sir John Robinson, Lo ayor 
1662-3, ‘reviving the true English and man-lke 
exercise of wrestling, archery, sword, and 
dagger ;’ when, at his mayoralty feast in Cloth- 
workers’ Hall, he entertained the King, Queen, 
and Queen-mother, the Duke and Duchess of 
York. The hall was in part destroyed by the 
Great Fire: ‘ but strange,’ says Pepys, ‘it is to 
see Clothworkers’ Hall on fire these three days 
and nights in one body of flame, it having the 
cellars full of oyle.’ e Gazette of Sept. 8, 
1666, announces the Fire to have stopped near 
Clothworkers’ Hall. The list of the Company’s 
charities is remarkable for its number of anniver- 
sary sermons and lectures, and for its bequests 
for blind persons. The Company’s Almshouses 
(now at Islington) were originally in White- 
friars, on part of a garden belonging to Mar- 
garet Countess of Kent, held by her of the prior 
of that friary. 
Howes oe that James I. being in the open 
hall, inquired who was Master of the Company ; 
and the Lord Mayor mpi ge, Syr William 
Stone,’ to him the King said, ‘ Wilt thou make 
me free of the clothworkers?’ ‘ Yea,’ quoth 
the Master, ‘and thinke myself a happy man 
that I live to see this day.’ Then the King 
said, “Stone, give me thy hand; and now I am 
a clothworker.’ ” 
The ground-floor of the new building will be 
principally devoted to offices and for the busi- 
ness departments of the company, reserving a 
fair proportion for that important appendage to 
civic halls—a kitchen. The piano nobile will be 
occupied by the livery-hall and court and livery 
drawing-rooms. : 
The hall will be 80 feet in length by 40 in 
width, and 40 high, 4 ypc by a spacious 
staircase surmounted by an octangular pen- 
dentive dome. 
The front in Mincing-lane, represented in our 


view, is intended to be of Portland stone, 








BUILDERS’ CLERKS, 


I Futty echo the sentiments of “ 4 Scale,” and: 
beg to add that many of us commence business at six 
in the morning, having, of course, to rise at five 
o’clock, and do not leave till eight in the evening. 

Now, sir, what time have we for improvement, or 
self-culture? If I sit down to read, I fallasleep; and 
if I attend a lecture, I feel the same, though I often 
attempt it at the risk of rising late in the morning. 
As a class of intelligent men, I think we ought to 
receive some consideration: we are not machines, 
though we now merely live to work and sleep, spend- 
ing our lives like a horse or dog. 

Pray, sir, use your powerful pen among the build- 
ing trade, and get us the Saturday half-holiday. It 
has been proved easy of accomplishment, by adding 
three hours extra labour over the other five days of 
the week; and if our large firms would make an 


attempt, all others would follow; and I think I can 
see a great moral revolution as the result. 
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THE ASTHETIC PRINCIPLES OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECTURE is a branch of the fine 
arts which in this country was long left to 
slumber in the Leniasountle of science, and its 
principles, which have such an innate tendency 
to elevate the mind, are but little understood. 
It has been left to those whose fortunes and 
position in life have enabled them to study in 
respublica scientia ; an extraordinary genius ap- 
pearing once now and then on the world’s stage, 
and, like the large comets, astonishing us by their 
lustre and then disappearing; but, as Shake- 

eare says, ‘the works of good men live after 
them ;” so their works still exist, the wonder 
and admiration of all intellects. England, as a 
nation, may be said to know little of architec- 
ture; and, for a long time prior to the time of 
Inigo Jones, it was in a very degraded state ; 
but he arose and trimmed the lamp: then the 
devastation caused by the Great Fire of London 
gave scope to the genius of Wren. 


Although, perhaps, no country in the universe 
is in any way equal to our own, in respect of 
being dotted thickly over with locas. in- 
artistic though happy homes, lying like gems 
set about with the poetry of external nature ; 
yet there are a few here and there in which 
some degree of architectural talent has been 
displayed ; and, like the evening star, they light 
up, and throw a halo round, the surrounding 
atmosphere ; and let us hope to see the higher 
impulse of architectural genius expressed in the 
erection of still more beautiful and sylvan 
retreats. 


People seem to think of architecture as if it 
referred only to bricks and mortar, or abstruse 
mathematics, comprising simply crooked pro- 
blems. 

*€ Surely the time shall come 
When this fine overplus of might, 
No longer sullen, slow, and dumb, 
Shall leap to music and to light.” 
So sang the prophetic voice of the poet, and he 
has lived to see the shaking amongst the dry 
bones. Our archeological societies are teach- 
ing us to look behind the broken column and 
the ruin, and there see the genius from whence 
such divine conceptions emanated, and which 
could impress itself into a material form. 

In the garden of architecture, so cheering a 
spot to the lover of the history of our earth, 
reposes all that is beautiful in science, where the 
lofty mind of man, aspiring towards heaven, has 
left its noble impress,—where we may obtain a 
glimpse of bygone nations, whose history is 
imprinted with an indelible hand on the stones, 
truly verifying the poet’s assertion— 

** Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


Let us then take courage : “with a heart for 
any fate,” let us arise and be doing, remem- 
bering the immortal destinies of man, and the 
hopes that are ever surging our hearts and 
rising upward :— 


*¢ Build on in hope, with pillar, dome, and tower, 
Not for the present, but a distant hour. 
Brief is the span of life : the builder eyes 
His deep-thought plan, and sees the walls arise ; 
Anticipates the whole, and then expires 
Ere half accomplished. Yet his genius fires 
The lasting pile. Not men, but nations too, 
By such defy oblivion.” 


lamps in the bright city of God ; but,— 
** Vanish’d is the ancient splendour, 
And before my dreamy eye 
Wave those mingling shapes and figures, 
Like a faded tapestry.” 

What we can see of the remote past through 
the deepening shades of time is as of some great 
unknown sea, on which some solitary ship is 
afloat, whose course we can but dimly trace 
through the clouds which every way gather 
around her. 

How truly has it been said (in the “Seven 
Lamps of Architecture”), “ How cold is all 
history, how lifeless all imagery, when compared 
to that which the living nation writes, and the 
uncorrupted marble bears! How many pages 
of doubtful record might we not often spare, 
for a few stones left one upon another! The 
ambition of the old Babel-builders was well 
directed for this world. There are but two 
strong conquerors of the forgetfulness of men, 
Poetry and Architecture ; and the latter in some 
sort includes the former, and is mightier in its 
reality: it is well to have, not only what men 
have thought and felt, but what their hands 
have handled and their strength wrought, and 
their eyes beheld.” This is the grand esthetic 
principle of architecture, the concatenation of 
the world-history written in imperishable cha- 
racters on the uncorrupted marble, so that all 
may behold, and seeing ies if they will, “the 
primal art of man.” 


Thus in all time, from the monolithic column 
to the trilithons of Stonehenge, from the pro- 
oer of Pericles to the fantastic Alhambra, we 
ehold the same spirit of beauty—the same 
eterual esthetic principles of architecture. Let 
us for a moment go back to the origin of these 
principles, and we shall find that they may be 
traced even to the expulsion of man from 
Paradise. When he thus became exposed to the 
vicissitudes of wind and rain, of sunshine, fierce 
as it doubtless was, and ccld in all its intensity, 
to which, among the floral bowers of Paradise 
he had been unaccustomed, and looking back 
and seeing the gates of his former home shut 
or ever against him, and round about him the 
“wide, wide world,” in all the glory of its 
freshness, then did the new knowledge he had 
gained of good and evil thrust with irresistible 
force into his soul, the thought of what he had 
lost and what he had gained, and his distress 
gave birth tothe hut ; not, let it be remembered, 
the unseemly wigwam, or the grovelling thing 
of mud we generally think of with the word 
hut. No! the infancy of humanity had not 
degenerated to the level of the North-American 
Indian or the Esquimaux. Was he not fresh 
from Eden? Did he not remember what he 
had lost, and would he not endeavour in some 
sort to get at least a semblance of his former 
abode? Here, then, his primal want was sup- 
plied, and it contained in itself the elements of 
the beautiful, and the genius of man here first 
expanded itself into a material form. 


F. E. D. 





THE UNJUST INCOME-TAX. 
As Editor of the Bui/der, which has for so many 
years watched over the interests of the trade, do let 





It concerns all to know the most interesting 


me call your attention, and ask for your assistance, in 
exposing the very unjust way in which our property 


most people hear not: they are like eternal 





the tenant, it is in reality an additional 2} and 
34 per cent. income-tax levied exclusively on house 
proprietors. Why I say house proprietors pay the 
house-tax is, that the landlord in letting his property, 
must ask jnst so much less rent as the tax amounts 
to, or the tenant will reckon it as so much additional 
rent. If he agrees to take the premises with the tax, 
it is quite evident he would give the same amount as 
rent merely, were the tax not in existence. Another 
point is also quite evident, that the proprietor of pro- 
perty letting for 207. a-year and upwards also pays to 
the Government 24 to 3} per cent. more than the 
owner of house property of the same value which 
happens to be in the shape of tenements under 20/7. 
| a-year. A Country Bumper. 


| P.S. I see an association has sprung up in London, 
| to attempt to reduce the amount of the tax to 7d.: 
|eould they accomplish their object, that would be a 
| substantial benefit, and I most heartily wish them 
| success. 


| ~ —_——$—$——$— 


WHO IS TO BLAME FOR BAD PLASTER 
WORK ? 

Havine read the remarks in your valuable Journal 
upon bad plaster ornaments, may I be allowed to ask 
the above question, Who is to blame? the man who 
styles himself a plasterer, or the architect? I think 
it is often the latter. 

I have been in the habit of visiting several archi- 
tects’ offices, and have seen them busily employed in 
getting up very highly-finished drawings for plaster 
ornaments, and have tendered for the execution of the 
same, putting such prices as I have thought would 
pay me for the labour required, believing the architect 
would require the work to be finished, according to 
the specification, in “the very best and most work- 
| manlike manner ;” with a farther provision, “the archi- 
‘tect to have the power to discharge any man off the 
work that he may think is not capable of doing the 
work he is employed on.” 

I have seen at these very jobs cast-work almost 
blind, as it is termed, and the very same men 
attempting to do the work, who, only a few months 
before they styled themselves plasterers, were carrying 
the hod as labourers at different jobs under the same 
architect. 

May I again ask the question, who is to blame? 


A PLASTERER, WHO HAS SERVED HIS TIME. 














FALL OF AN ARCH AT THE ART-TREASURES 
EXHIBITION, MANCHESTER. 


One of the small side arches of the main entranee 
facing Stretford New-road, which was on the eve of 
completion, fell, on Friday in last week, killing one 
man and injuring seven others more or less severely. 

At the inquest held on the body of the deceased 
workman, Mr. Dredge, the engineer, as representing 
the eontractors, Messrs. Young and Co. was examined, 
and stated that he considered the rain aad wind of 
the previous night as the immediate cause of the 
accident. The outside wall of the arch was 1 foot 
10 inches thick, he believed, where it gave way. 
Bonding timbers were to have been placed in had not 
the accident oceurred. It was intended to have placed 
purlins between the arch and the ioner wall, to 
give stability to both. The timber was being pre- 
pared for this purpose, and would have been in that 
day had not the walls fallen. There were no tie-beams 
above the joists : in consequence of the inner wall not 
being sufficiently high there could be no tie-beams. 
Had the two walls been carried up simultaneously, 
and tie-beams introduced, it would have given addi- 
| tional stability to the building, but with the materials 
| used, and the proportions of the two walls, be eon- 
sidered that tie-beams were not necessary, because the 
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features of architectural beauty. Those esthetic | pans which were being placed in as the wall progressed 



















aaa : ’ : : | is dealt with under that jumble of inconsistencies and | . os : . 
principles of architecture which enable us in our | inequalities, and legalized plunder and robbery, the | Would act as ties. The arch itself was bonded with 


travels to see something more than beautiful Property and Income Tax Act. | hoop iron. There were props supporting the centres, 
scenery, and which in this England of ours is| fq the first place, sir, contrary to the old and | 2nd to the best of his belief there were diagonal props. 
especially valuable from the many relics of equitable principle of the poor-rate, we are taxed on | His instructions to the men were to use the best 
antiquity still left us, and ix swmma excellentia the gross rent, from which nothing is allowed to be | materials. They had used Yorkshire lime in prefer- 
to see living poetry in “ those wrecks of another | deducted for repairs, although it must be quite | ence to Buxton, because it sets more rapidly at this 
world whose ashes still are warm,” those fallen | obvious to every practical person that repairs cousti- | Se@sou of the year. 
arches and arch-crushed columns and choked-up | tute a heavy deduction from rent before it can be cou-| Mr. E. Salomans, the architect to the committee 
vaults, or in those beautiful and heaven-aspiring sidered as income. I know the Government, with concurred with Mr. Dredge as to the immediate cause 
innacles and spires, that flash in the sunlight | characteristic dis! ke to thought and trouble, object | of the accident, as did Mr. W illiam Moody, the master 
like a meteor, and which seem to give us | that frauds might be committed were pleas for indi- | builder. The architect also said that perhaps the 
glimpses of that glory never to be forgotten ; — ge conan This ae — ee pres Weer - aa 
: 1 wes. Ser hai | Were the Government, however, inclined to do us} necessity of the time for 
pean, Sa gicams on a sunact sea, what | justice, nothing could be simpler than to enact that a being so limited, may have tended to the result, partly 
: “© ‘The architect certain per centage, easily determined, should be in| from the mortar not having had time to set. He 
Built his great heart into those sculptured stones, all cases deducted from the gross rent to get at the | thonght the plan adopted in this building was quite 
And with him toil’d his children, and their lives net or taxable income. A per centage of this kind | sufficient without tie-beams. His firm impression 
pipe Sor nee: weg os qua inte Baas might not meet every individual cose in any one year, | was, that there were, as was intended, angular spurs 
: : é : ; , | but on an average of years, would at least offer a fair | inside the arch, only leaving a height of 11 feet above 
Things inanimate are possessed of life: the | approximation. where the spurs or “ struts” reached to. He never 
old ruin and rey relic of antiquity pleading | Our second grievance under the income-tax, is the} had used, and never would use, permanent bond 
haughtily for pm gone, speak in voices which | house-tax, seeing, that though nominally a charge on | timber, as he considered it useless, and entirely dis- 
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approved of it. Tie-beams would have increased the 
strength, but were considered superfluous. 

Mr. Moody said that fire-bricks, seconds, and 
common bricks had been used in the construction of 
the arch. The white face brick was set in Buxton 
lime. There were four spurs used for staying the arch 
when he left it on the previous night, two outside and 
two inside; the feet of which were bolted to pieces 
of wood in the ground. These spurs were again 
supported by a cross-brace and uprights. It was in- 
tended that the spurs should have remained until the 
arch was completed, and tied with the purlins to the 
other. Where the wall broke it was about 20 inches 
thick. Had the arch been finished in the morning, 
aud the centre slackened in the afternoon, so as to 
allow the arch to feel its own weight a little, it 
might have stood the wind. Having been so recently 
keyed in it was not proper to do so before that day. 


After deliberating about twenty minutes, the jury 
returned a verdict of “ Accidental death.” 





ARCHITECTURAL “ STEREOGRAPHS.” 


The chief engraving in the Bué/der of the 18th ult. 
namely, a portion of the interior of St. James’s Hall, 
at large, happens to have the singularity of being 
almost completely stereographic (if 1 may use the 
term), mainly from the accuracy with which the two 
windows, &c. below, and the two sections of the roof 
ornaments above, have been drawn and engraved, so 
that the stereoscopic effect comes out almost perfectly 
by simply bringing the eyes into the right focus, as 
indicated in my previous communication on this sub- 
ject; and this, too, in a way that no ordinary 
s'<reoscope can display, the engraving in question 
being far too large for admission as a slide. The 
accidental circumstance of this engraving being stereo- 
graphic, suggests the possibility of the occasional 
adoption of a novelty in the Bu:/der, namely, what 
may be called the architectural “‘ Stereograph,” espe- 
cially were it possible, as I think it is, for the majority 
of your readers to acquire the knack of calling forth 
the stereoscopic effect without any stereoscope. The 
advantage of the stereograph to enable one to jndge 
of architectural effect is very obvious, and the instance 
in point proves it even to be possible to produce an 
architectural stereograph of a building not yet realized 
in the solid. Indeed, from their geometrical exacti- 
tude, it must be much less difficult to stereograph 
architectural designs in this way than almost any 
others. Freed from the trammels of the stereoscope, 
there is scarcely a limit to the adoption of stereogra- 
phic engravings in illustrated journals, as a new feature, 
developing a new faculty and a new pleasure. Such 
engravings would, of course, be copies of photographs 
taken from the round or the solid reality ; but here 
we have, as I have noticed, in the engraving of St. 
James’s Hall, a nearly perfect stereograph, taken from 
no round, and no photograph. The circumstance is 
certainly suggestive, and no publication would be so 
well adapted as the Builder to lead the way to such 
a novelty as the stereograph, whether engraved or 
photographed. As observed, however, there is a con- 
dition implied (thongh not an absolutely indispensable 
one, as 1 shall show), namely, the possibility of at 
least a majority of its readers acquiring, without 
much trouble, the knack of throwing the eyes into 
the right focus for the purpose of seeing the third or 
stereoscopic picture made up of the two composing 
the stereograph. It may be worth while, therefore, 
to say a little more on this subject. I have already 
remarked, that the ordinary expression, “‘ crossing the 
eyes” (or “squinting,” in fact), is an erroneous 
though rather a natural one to use, as that most 
likely to lead the ordinary reader to make a successful 
attempt at the requisite process ; but, with the aid of 
Sir David Brewster, who, since my last, has explained 
this very process in a new publication called The 
National Magazine (No. 8, for 18th October), I 
shall now endeavour briefly to show how the eyes 
ought to be set, in order to bring out the stereoscopic 
effect without any stereoscope. There are, in fact, 
two modes of doing this, as Sir David remarks, the 
one by simply looking, as it were, beyond the 


| 


and more distant that always appeared. I can 
now readily call forth, and keep steadily in view, 
either of them ; but the near one, not the distant, was 
the more difficult to realise in my case. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that by help of the card (or the 
open hand even), it will be found that the faculty of 
seeing the best of the two kinds of stereoscopic pic- 
tures without any stereoscope will not be limited to 
“Mr. Claudet and some others,” as observed by a 
writer in the Zimes (to whom your publication of my 
last communication seems to have suggested the pub- 
lication of his own remarks on this subject). The 
fact that your correspondent, “I. W.” when induced, 
for mere convenience sake, to try it, found little diffi- 
culty in acquiring the habit of viewing the stereoscopic 
effect without any stereoscope, as well as the cireum- 
stance that, except in one or two instances, I have as 
yet found little difficulty in teaching it to others, seems 
to corroborate the idea that the faculty is not limited 
to a few, but is general, if not, indeed, with a little 
patience, readily acquirable by all who possess the use 
of both eyes. The adoption of the stereograph, how- 
ever, in illustrated journals, need not depend entirely 
on the previous acquisition of this faculty or habit ; 
for a modification of the stereoscope itself, I dare say, 
could be easily and cheaply adapted to the,purpose of 
viewing the stereoscopic effect of stereographs, printed 
or photographed on the leaf of a journal, however 
arge. 

There are one or two peculiarities in the stereoscopic 
effect of the Bui/der’s engraving of 18th ult. which 
are worthy of notice. The two sides of the view not 
being separated as two stereographic pictures usually 
are, in producing the third, or stereoscopic, harmo- 
nise and unite with it so well as to form, in all, a three- 
fold repetition of roof ornament and of windows, 
shafts, &c.; and a new effect is even brought out which 
the architect did not design; for the slender shaft or 
pillar in the middle, which in the engraving is repre- 
sented as running up along the wall and close to it, 
and then spreading out fan-like into the ornamental 
detail of the roof, comes forward, away from the wall 
altogether, and appears running up in front of the 
gallery or corridor, causing the ornamental roof, which 
it seems to carry, also to appear as if quite detached 
from the outer wall, and to be somewhat like a roof 
within a still higher roof. On the whole, the stereo- 
scopic property of this engraving is certainly remark- 
able, if accidental, for a certain slight difference of a 
specific character, as well as a general similitude in 
the stereographs, appears to be requisite to the stereo- 
scopic effect, and it almost seems as if this must have 
been purposely arranged in this case, only the effect 
is in some respects a little defective, though in the 
general features so wonderfully complete. 


In regard to the remark of “I. W.” as to the high 
price of stereographs, I entirely sympathise with him : 
it is, indeed, a pity that we cannot have them a little 
cheaper. When the printing-press is brought fully to 
bear upon this interesting branch of art, however,—as 
it even now seems in the way of being, if advertise- 
ments as to a new process in connection with which 
Mr. Roger Fenton’s name appears may be trusted,—it 
is to be hoped that good stereographs will become much 
cheaper than they now are, more especially if the 
polycbromatic process also can be applied or adapted 
to them: meantime I find that a great variety of 
French and other stereographs can be had at very 
reduced prices in a shop a few doors west of Somerset 
House, in the Strand. For excellence, as well as 
variety, however, Sir David Brewster—the perfecter 
of the stereoscope itself—recommends those of the 
Stereoscopic Company in Cheapside and Oxford- 
etrect. J. E. D. 





WHAT SETS HOUSES ON FIRE ? 


In a communication to the Morning Advertiser: 
Mr. F. B. Thompson treats of this subject, and after 
pointing out various ways in which spontaneous com- 
bustion may take place, especially by the action of 
water in connection with other substances, states that 
so long ago as July, 1804, the learned chemist, 
Bartholdi, presented to the French Institute an elabo- 





stereographic pictures, to an imaginary point between 
as well as beyond them; and the other by in 
like manner directing the eyes to a similar 
int nearer than the stereographic surface. In 
the latter instance the stereoscopic picture appears 
ef considerably smaller dimensions, as well as closer to 
the eyes, than the stereographic ones. In the former it 
is decidedly larger, as well as apparently more dis- 
tant, and on the whole is far more beautifully and 
eorrectly brought out than the other, and preferable 
to it in all respects. Unfortunately, however, Sir 
David says, that the distant view is more difficult to 
see than the hear one; yet it was the distant one that 
first, and as it were even involuntarily, struck in upon 
my sight; and, in the simple way in which I have 
taught others to apply a card on edge between the 
two stereographic pictures, it was also the larger 


rate paper on spontaneous combustion, in which 
its origin was aceounted for in ten different ways, 
namely ; — 1. Considerable friction. 2. Action of 
the sun. 3. Disengagement of caloric from non- 
combustible to combustible bodies. 4. Fermentation. 
5. Wool, cotton, &c. mixed with oil. 6. Boiling 
linseed oil. 7. Torrefaction of vegetable substances. 
8. Disengagement of phosphoretted and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 9. Wet charcoal. 10. Contact of char- 
coal with combustible detonating bodies. 


Surely, adds Mr. Thompson, it behoves every one, 
upon reading this list, to look around him in order to 
detect if possible any source of danger such as is here 
indicated ; and I do believe that beneficial results 
would follow if the various insurance offices would 
take the trouble to circulate amongst their customers 
a brief list of precautions, with a signification that 

















| water. 





attention thereto might prevent, in case of accidents, 
any trouble as to the payment of claims. 

There is one point in Mr. Thompson’s important 
communication, however, of which we would wish to 
make a brief note, as it is a pity that, by any mis- 
understanding, the danger, great enough in all con- 
science, as this last year, with its stereotyped “cause 
unknown” of numerous fires, has singularly proved, 
should be anywise exaggerated, especially as regards 
that apparently but not really very innocent and 
harmless extinguisher of fires,—water. Mr. Thomp- 
son says “water is capable of oxydizing everything, 
and it cannot part with its oxygen without at the 
same time liberating an equivalent proportion of 
hydrogen,” which he characterizes as “the most 
inflammable gas in existence.” Now, as to the power 
of water to oxydize everything, end so inevitably to 
liberate its inflammable hydrogen, water is xot decom- 
posable by everything, even though it were indubitable 
that it can oxydize everything: in many eases water 
does oxydize without being decomposed at all or 
liberating any of its inflammable and dangerous 
hydrogen: in such cases, in fact, it only acts as a 
solvent and holder of the oxygen of the atmosphere 
with which, and not with its own oxygenous neutralizer 
and fixer of its inflammable hydrogen, it oxydizes 
many things. It is a very erroneous inference, there- 
fore, that because water oxydizes everything, therefore 
everything is capable of setting free its dangerous 
hydrogen. Indeed, there are very few substances 
(comparatively to ‘everything ”) that are capable of 
evolving so dangerous an element as hydiogen from 
Nevertheless—and over and above the direct 
power of a few simple elements, such as potassium— 
when ¢wo elements come together, one of which is, at 


' one and the same time, combustible, and also capable of 


seizing the hydrogen, while its fellow lays hold of the 
oxygen, the one will but too readily cause danger by 
running off with the incendiary hydrogen, while his 
confederate so assists him by holding down the 
oxygen. In such cases there is, indeed, danger, but uot 
necessarily so where water only oxydizes by acting as 
an air solvent without being itself decomposed. 








NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES COMPE- 
TITION. 


No one will doubt for a moment the wisdom of the 
stipulation contained in the “conditions” for the 
new Government Offices competition, that the draw- 
ings are all (both perspective and geometrical), to be 
tinted in “light brown Indian ink” (which term I 
presume includes the use of sepia). But surely it 
will not be just to those who would depend partly, or 
perhaps principally, on polychromy for effect, to be 
deprived of the only means of showing it. Some 
arrangement, by which architects intending the use 
of coloured material, may be enabled to make apparent 
their intention, certainly seems most desirable ; and 
now that petitions are being sent to the autho- 
rities for extension of time, is the moment for urging 
this subject. C. M. M. 


I hope soon to see by your columns that the requisite 
Parliamentary notices have been given to the tenants 
of ALL the houses on the proposed site, both within 
the red line, and, as has been suggested, of those in 
the immediate vicinity, the FREEHOLDS of all of 
which should be purchased by the Government at once, 
leaving the tenants to be removed as the buildings pro- 
gress, so that in cases where the leases have only short 
terms to run, these leases might be allowed to expire. 
Unless this course be adopted, the freeholders will be 
likely to grant fresh leases to theirtenants (and probably 
at increased rents), with aview to greater compensation. 
The sites for the Foreign and War offices might, how- 
ever, I think, be cleared during the next summer, if 
the Act were obtained early in the session. 


AN INTENDING COMPETITOR. 








LIQUID GLUE.—SHELL-LAC. 

I wave read with interest Mr. Mulholland’s ex- 
cellent letter in the Bui/der for October 25th, and 
quite agree with his views on the subject of Mr. Cook’s 
patent. A solution of shell-lac in spirit, simple, or 
mixed with other resins, has long been used for 
cements and varnishes; but, unlike your corre- 
spondent, I cannot see what danger is incurred in 
preparing it. For my own use, I make the “liquid 
glue” thus: having introduced the requisite amount 
of “shell-lac”’ (not powdered) into a tall, wide- 
mouthed bottle, add methylated spirit until its surface 
is level with the top of the shell-lac : sixty hours will 
perfect the solution, if the bottle is well corked and 
shaken occasionally ; but if the solution is required for 
immediate use, the bottle must be immersed to the 
neck in hot water, and its contents stirred until 
homogeneous. Of course the “liquid glue” can be 
made of thicker or thinner consistency by varying 
the proportions of resin and spirit. 
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lt is, 1 think, among the things “not generally 
known,” that if a rather thin solution of good “ orange 
shell-lac ”’ be laid evenly upon a perfectly clear surface 
of tin, or other bright metal, when perfect/y dry, the 
article will present an appearance similar to brass or 
lacquered goods, but of, in my opinion, a better tint. 
From three to five coats are required, which should be 
applied with a soft brush. 

The hard, transparent film thus given will protect 
metal from the action of water, and tin cans, &c. may 
thus be rendered as durable in this respect as copper. 
As must be sufficiently evident, this process is by no 
means an expensive one. 

WentwortH L. Scorr. 





ELECTION OF DISTRICT SURVEYOR FOR 
ST. MARY’S, NEWINGTON, &ec. 

Tue Board of Works, at their meeting on Friday, 
the 31st ult. proceeded to elect a surveyor for the 
district of St. Mary, Newington, the central division 
of Lambeth, and the northern division of Battersea, 
under the Metropolitan Building Act. The following 
are the names of twenty-seven candidates who went 
to election, with the number of votes recorded in their 
favour :— 

Hart, 8; Markham, 3; Tarring, 18; Hesketh, 18; 
Stock, 23; Lower, 3; Jarvis, 20; Stephenson, 4; 
Benham, 2; Gritten, 10; J. Billing, 11 ; Leddiard, 6 ; 
Lewis, 4; Bramwell,1; J. H. Taylor, 26; Lett, 1, 
Johnson, 14; Parsons, 22; Badger, 2; Legg(D.S.),8 ; 
Ridley, 2; G. Legg, 26 ; Cole,12 ; Blore, 4; C. Barry, 
9; Burford, 1; Barnett, 23. 

The list was then reduced to the six highest on the 
poll. The votes were taken five times over, the lowest 
on the list being omitted each time, with the following 
result :—J. H. Taylor, 19, 23, 21, 20, 24; G. Legg, 
18, 21, 18, 19, 14; Parsons, 18, 21, 19, 16; Stock, 
15, 13, 15; Barnett, 13,12; Jervis,12. And then, 
by a substantive motion, Mr, J. H. Taylor, the late 
district surveyor of Tottenham, dispossessed by the 
Building Act of 1855, was elected to the office. 





“ PROJECTIONS ” UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


Lhe District Surveyor of Bermondsey v. Norton — 
In this case, heard at the Southwark Police Court, 
the complaint was, that Norton “‘ did make a certain 
projection from the building, No. 49, Long-lane, 
Bermondsey ; the said projection extending beyond 
the general line of fronts in a certain street (to wit) 


which, as a general rule, such a projection would bea practice, it would be hardly worth while to question 
great annoyance. its soundness ; but such is not the case, and it is an 

The magistrate said that the words of the Act | alarming truth that a circle is put in perspective by 
were— The general line of fronts in the sfreet,” | means of the diameter and diagonals of a circum- 
not in any separate b/ock of buildings in the street. | scribing square, and as a consequence, that a circle in 
He found the fronts of the buildings in Long-lane so | perspective is not an ellipse,—I say it is an alarming 
irregular, that he did not see how he could settle any | truth that this doctrine is taught in the Training 
general line. Eastward of the building in question | School for Masters at Marlborough House, and by 
he found some main buildings as far in advance as| the masters of every school of art in London. The 
this projection, and westward, a potato-stall and | book also, as being published with the Department’s 
another shop were built forward up to the street | authority, must be received as the standard work on 


itself; and that the projection in question did not 
advance beyond the line of these buildings. 

The district surveyor said, that if the magistrate 
overruled his view of the general line being to be 
taken as the fronts of the buildings in the block, he 
must yet submit that the general line could not be 
deemed to fall in with a line stretched from the 
buildings the magistrate referred to eastward of this 
projection, to the projections he mentioned westward, 
a distance of more than 100 yards (really 133 yards), 
without touching any front at all, and crossing two 
streets. That even across this extreme distance, if a 
line were stretched upon the fronts of the main 
buildings, it would pass through the middle of the 
projection, and leave part of it extending beyond it; 
and it would extend still more so, if the line were 
made to touch other fronts in any intermediate 
points which would be fair in the magistrate’s 
judgment. 

The magistrate said, that he could not take upon 
himself to determine a general line in a street in 
which the fronts of the buildings are so irregular; 
and he declined to make an order, inasmuch as he | 
could not consider the projection to be without all | 
doubt beyond the general line. He therefore dis- 
missed the summons. 








THE DECORATION OF ST. GEORGE'S HALL, 
LIVERPOOL. 
INTERNAL PAINTING. 


One of the competitors in the Liverpool Library 
aod Museum Competition deserves, | think, credit for 
the system of colouring intended for the interior of his 
building, and which was indicated by the sectious,—a 
mode of decoration under any circumstances right, 
but when, as in this case, carved or constructed orna- 
ment could not be afforded, it had the wdditional ad- 
vantage of being alsothe most economical. It strikes 
me as being singular that, whilst we have so many 
exteriors in the Classical styles, no attempt (except- 








Long-lave aforesaid, such projection not coming|i¥g what has been lately done at the British 
within the exceptions permitted by section 26 of | Museum) has been made to carry out a characteristic 
the Metropolitan Building Act, and not having the | Style of coloured decoration in the interiors of our 
permission of the Metropolitan Board of Works to/| buildings. 1 was much struck, on lately visiting 








such extension.” 
The projection is 11 feet square and 8 or 9 feet 


high, and consists of six rafters, framed into a plate | 
at each end; the upper plate, or pitching-piece, | 


resting on two iron brackets screwed to the frieze of 
the shop front, and the lower, or raising plate, resting 
on two posts standing in sockets let into the ground. 
On the rafters a tarpauling is stretched, and secured 


to hooks. The projection is wholly on the fore-_ 


court of the house. 
At the hearing, on the 21st October, the district 
surveyor having explained the nature of the pro- 


that it was considered by him contrary to the 26th 
section, rule 5, of the Act, the magistrate, Mr. 
Burcham, adjourned the case to the 25th October, 
and in the meantime inspected the projection and the 
localities. 

On the 25th, the magistrate, after reading the 
148rd section of the Metropolis Local Management 
Act, relating to buildings on fore-courts, and the 
26th section of the Building Act, decided that the 
construction was a projection within the meaning of 
the Act, notwithstanding the argument of the builder 
that it was moveable, and had actually been taken down 
in less than half an hour ; but he said, it would be diffi- 
cult to convince him that it extended beyond the 
general line of fronts in the street. 

The district surveyor urged the importance of the 
question submitted for the magistrate’s judgment ; 
and the attention which the subject of projections 
was receiving from the public, and from the Metro- 
politan Board of Works at every weekly meeting. He 
then argued that the general line ought, in this case, 
to be taken to coincide with the fronts of the main 
buildings in the block of buildings between Weston- 
street and West-place, which fronts were in a straight 
line from which there was but one slight projection 
on the ground story, at the other or western end of 
the block. That this was the rule upon which the 
official referees acted in interpreting a similar term 
under the late Act, and that this alone would afford 
protection to the neighbouring houses, which, in this 


jection, and put in a drawing of it, and pointed out | Mmense sum has been thrown away in the New 


|Concert-room in the same tasteless way, the walls 


| St. George’s Hall, by, what I consider, the desecra- 
ition of that fine building in its internal finishing. | 
Ontside, all is in character befitting the municipal 
hall aud courts of justice of a great town,—noble, 
substantial, and truthful: inside, you see everywhere 
mockery and sham. No attempt has been made to 
sustain the character of the exterior by appropriate 
and truthful decoration,—materials being what they 


its suoject by every school of art throughout the 
kingdom. 

For these reasons, and without any ill-feeling 
toward those who believe what they have been taught, 
or toward the authority which has compelled them to 
believe it, but for a simple love of and desire for 
truth, I request you to set this matter at rest. 

I am aware that as the doctrine which contraverts 
this statement is a modern one, the onzus of proving 
its truth clearly rests with its originator, but this is, 
perhaps, expecting too much from one in authority. 

ONE oF THE DepaRTMENT’S CERTIFICATED 
MASTERS, 


*.* Our correspondent attaches rather too much 
importance to the results which may arise from in- 
cnleating the error in question ; but we will give the 
demonstration asked for. 





SANITARY OPERATIONS IN LIVERPOOL. 


From the report of Mr. James Newlands, C.E. the 
borough engineer, for 1853-56, it appears that in the 
three years 564 sewers have been constructed, in length 
26 miles 182 5-6th yards, at a total cost of 53-6344, 
153s. 9d.; and that 1,740 new gullies have been con- 
structed, and yet the average quantity per annum of 
soil removed from all the gullies, old and new, is only 
1,206 loads, while in 1850 the number of loads was 
4,411. This diminution, it is remarked, is due to 
the better construction of the gullies. The report 
further states that 24,416 premises in the borough 
have been drained between the time the Sanitary Act 
came into operation, in July, 1854, and the Ist of 
March last; while the number of premises drained in 
the same period in the out-townships has been 2,057, 
being 1,500 more than the number drained under the 
old Act in sixteen months. During the three years 
sixty-four streets, of an aggregate length of 7,985 
yards, have been paved by the Health Committee, 
and twelve streets, of the aggregate leugth of 1,457 
yards, by the owners of the land. Since the intro- 
duction of the system of paving the streets with square 
sets, 289,904 superficial yards of Macadam and 
boulder paved roads have been converted into set paved 
streets, with large channel stones and granite curbs. 
The plan of using blocks of wood, in alternate courses, 
had been tried in Great Howard-street, but the wood 
speedily became depressed below the general surface. 
The quantity of flagging of footpaths laid in the three 
years has been 50,534 superficial yards. The Kilrush 
flagstone is stated to be the best that has been used. 
The cost of the recent re-numbering of the houses is 
set down at 875/.5s.9d. The cost of the scavenging 








seem to be, and paint, where used, appearing as paint. 
| The south entrance-hall is painted or papered to 
i imitate granite: the corridors above on first floor are 


painted and beaded to imitate wainscot ; whilst an | 


being there grained in imitation of a great number of 
“fancy woods,” with a vast amount of gilding—the 
latter being the “ decorator’s ” unfailing resort, in the 
absence of taste, to produce a fine effect. But what, 
perhaps, is worst of all, is, that in ¢he Hall the 
splendid polished granite columns are surmounted by 
capitals of p/aster, painted for what I suppose is in- 
tended as an imitation of bronze. So long as they 
remain they convey a deep reproach. M. 





IS A CIRCLE SEEN IN PERSPECTIVE AN 
ELLIPSE ? 
In your review of Mr. Burchett’s “ Perspective ” | 





staff in the year 1855 was 12,477/. 9s. 6d.; and for 
the last nine years the total cost has been 101,2707. 
12s.5d. Eleven of the large lamp-pillars, on raised 
platforms (from desigus by Mr. Newlands) have been 
fixed in various localities in the past few months, and 
others are to be put up. 








IRISH NEWS. 


Dublin —The dedication of the church or chapel 
of St. Joseph, erected in connection with the asylum 
named after the same saint, was performed on Wed- 
nesday week by the Papal Archbishop of Dublin. The 
institution of St. Joseph is one for the maintenance 
of aged and virtuous women. The church is in the 
modern Italian style of architecture. A large room, 


' originally designed as a kind of vestibule to the 


church, which is separated from it by three arches, 
corresponding with the triple arches at the other 


a few months ago, you remarked that this statement lextremity behind the altar, has been fitted up to 
(page 78), “ the student will do well to bear in mind | accommodate a large portion of the congregation, 
that a circle seen in perspective is not an ellipse,” | and may now be looked upon as a permanent part of 
betrayed a slip in knowledge of conic sections ; and | the church. The side walls present the appearance of 


masters and students of Marlborough House concern- 
ing the truth of the statement. The book in which it 
occurs is by the head master of the Art Training 
School at Marlborough House, and is the text-book 
upon which all the examinations for certificates are | 
conducted. The result of the iuquiry before referred 


your remark produced an inquiry by many of the | a series of latticed arches, those on the right opening 


into a wide corridor, where it is proposed that the 
choir shall hereafter be placed. Over the latticed 
arches are stained-glass windows, three on each side. 
The ceiling, which is square, has deep panellings, the 
stucco of which is relieved with gilding, and from the 


‘centres of the panels are suspended a sanctuary lamp 


to is in my own mind a conviction that a circle seen | and two lustres. Above the altar is a copy, full size, 
in perspective is an ellipse ; and this belief is shared of Maurillo’s picture of the Immaculate Conception, 
by many of my fellow-students; but there are also | in the Louvre. There is also a full-length picture of 
many others who cannot realize the fact, and who | St. Bridget, painted by a Maltese artist, and presented 
believe in the Department’s text-book. Now, ifthese | by the Right Hon. R. M. O’Ferrall. It is hung at 





instance, were dwelling-houses; to the occupiers of 


men’s faith on this subject was confined to their own the extreme end, opposite the altar. Of the six win- 
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dows, those next the altar on either side contain 
symbolical objects, such as the Lamb and the Cross, 
the sacred heart of Mary, the heart of St. Joseph, &. 
On the next pair are represented, in three medallions 
on each window, the “ Presentation of the Blessed 
Virgin in the Temple,” the “ Espousals,” the “An- 
nunciation,” the “ Nativity of our Lord,” the 
“Epiphany,” and the “Purification,” with border 
work aud mottoes ; and, finally, on the two farthest 
from the altar are similar medallions, representing 
“St. Joseph warned by the Angel,” the “ Flight into 
Egypt,” the “ Return from Egypt,” the “ Finding of 
our Lord in the Temple,” the “ Interior of Nazareth,” 
and the “Death of St. Joseph.” These, and other 
windows, have been executed in Dublin by Irish 
artists. The tabernacle of the high altar is carved 
and gilt. On either side of the high altar are life-size 
figures of angels in an attitude of adoration ; and 
beneath the altar is a group in plaster, representing 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus, weeping over His dead 
body. Behind the side altars stand figures of the 
Virgin and of Joseph, her husband, and in niches high 
above them there are figures of the archangels Gabriel 
and Raphael. The general tone of colour in the 
church is a mellow white. Over the vestibule is the 
principal dormitory of the asylum, which opens into 





More recently the bark was stripped from the trunk, 
and the smooth surface thus exposed made available 
by the bill-stickers for the display of their broadsheets 
damp from the press. 

The height of the tree was between 70 and 80 
feet, and the girth of the thickest part of the bole 


little less than 7 feet. It has been sawn down 
within a few feet of the ground, and serves, at pre- 
sent, the base use of an area gate-post. 

Local history tells us that this was one of a grove 
of trees that once grew here in the extensive grounds 
of that ill-fated nobleman, Sir John Oldcastle, after- 
wards Lord Cobham, a great Reformer, and who, poor 
fellow! by the barbarous inhumanity and persecuting 
spirit of the age in which he lived, was hung in 
chains as a heretic, and roasted alive in St. Giles’s | 
Fields, in the year 1418, for his noble advocacy of | 
the doctrines of Wyckliffe and an alleged conspiracy | 
against the government of that redoubtable monarch, ! 
the hero of Agincourt, Henry V. His family man- | 
sion became a tavern, known as Sir John Oldeastle’s 
| Tavern ; subsequently a Small-pox Hospital, specially 
| for the reception of patients in the incipient stages of 
| that disease, and such as caught it naturally. The 
_ building was afterwards reconstructed, and continued 
_to be used as an hospital till 1795, when the charity | 





the church by an arched window, latticed to corre- | was removed to the chief establishment at King’s- | 
spond with the latticed arches below. This dormitory | cross. At a later period the property passed into the 
is used as the infirmary, whence the sick in their beds | hands of the Countess of Huntingdon’s connection, 


assist at Mass. In the porch are busts of the pope, | 
Dr. Beytagh, &c. 

Bannow (Wezford).—The Roman Catholic church 
at’ Bannow, county Wexford, has been opened. This 
church was commenced about twelve years ago, but 
owing to the death of Mr. Thomas Boyse (brother of 
the Rev. Richard Boyse, of Halkin-street, Belgrave- 

uare), who was the principal contributor, combined 
with the famive and the emigration of parishioners 
occurring shortly after, it was not completed until | 
week before last. The church is described to us as 
being a neat building, with bell-tower. There are | 
three stained-glass windows : the large ne is divided | 
into compartments, containing the Evangelists. 
Bannow, adds our informant, is the birth-place of ) 
Mrs. S. C. Hall. The decorations are by Mr. Hughes, 
of Wexford. 

Wexford —tThe fine old Franciscan Church at 
Wexford is now undergoing a thorough repair, under 
the direction of Mr. Byme, of Dublin, architect. 
Tenders are under consideration for the erection of a 
bell-tower about 80 feet high. 
clerk of works, and Mr. P. O’Connor the contractor | 
for the repairs. 


Cork. — The examination of the works of the 
students of the Cork School of Art by the inspector 





Mr. Richard Pierce is 


when the hospital building was converted into private 
dwelling-houses, which yet remain on the north side 
of the thoroughfare well known as Cobham-row. 

W. J.P. 





COMPETITIONS. 


Congregational Church, Weston-super-Mare.— 
Seven designs for this building were received and 
examined by the committee: and one, marked 
** Labor et Spes,” was selected, which was found to 
be by Messrs. Pritchett and Sons. The chapel con- 
sists of nave and aisles, and will seat about 600 per- 
sons, The spire will be about 100 feet high, and 
the style adopted is Late Decorated. 





Potices of Books. 


Second Edition. 
row. 1856. 
Advanced Text-book of Geology, descriptive and 
industrial. By Davip Pace, F.G.S._ Black- 
wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Van Voorst, Paternoster- 





of the Department of Science and Art, took place on 


1856. 


Elementary Course of Geology, Mineralogy, and | 
Physical Geography. By Professor ANsTeD. | 


the 22nd ult. and resulted in the award of fourteen | To the engineer, the architect, and the artist 
medals and sixteen houonrable mentions, among | these two excellent treatises are of special value. 


of the limits of a coal-field, we have seen a rail- 

way carried along the outskirts, to which every 
coal proprietor has to lay down miles of tram- 
way, more than the half of which would have 
been saved had the engineer had the necessary 
knowledge to have adopted a central course. 
The strata of the London, Hampshire, and Paris 
basins are now so well known to geology, that 
artesian wells can be sunk with certainty to this 
or that stratum; and so with every other dis- 
trict whose strata have been mapped and gene- 
ralized by the geologist. Again, in deciding 
upon the colleeting-field for the water supply of 
large towns, a knowledge of the rocks of the 
area is indispensable, so that deleterious mineral 
ingredients may be avoided, new lines of springs 
tapped, and waste by subterranean fissures and 
faults prevented.” 

But all this, as we have said, is now vi 
well known to engineers and architects, and 
geological works constitute a standard contri- 
bution to the multifarious libraries of both pro- 
fessions: we thus quote the author more for 
the purpose of bringing him personally as it 
were to the recollection or notice of younger 


‘students, while recording the advent of his 


new publication, than with any other view. 
We may at same time remark, that it is not to 
engineering and architectural students and to 
builders alone, amongst our varied readers, that 
geology is useful, but also tothe artist generally, 
and the landseape gardener, the surveyor, the 
landscape painter, and others. 

In the preface to his “ Advanced Text-book,” 
Mr. Page briefly indicates his purpose in the 
issue of the series to which this new treatise 
belongs. As it is with every science, he re- 
marks, so is it with geology: let an outline be 
given of its leading features, that the beginner 
may arrive at some notion of its purport and 
bearings : let this be followed by the details; 
and the details by the higher reasonings and 

hilosophy of its problems. The present volume 
is that which gives the details. Vet the volume 
is carefully kept from being overloaded even 
with these, so as to disgust the learner, and 
‘retard his progress. What the author has 
laimed at, is the production of readable manuals 
‘for self-instruction, as well as class-hooks for 
' schools,—treatises, which in their readableness, 
‘will embue the student with the spirit and 
;methods of geology rather than cram him with 
‘its provisional or other details. ‘This author’s 
new volume, like Professor Ansted’s “ Elemen- 
tary Course,” appears to be a decidedly valu- 











ninety-nine works exhibited. Nine prizes were also 
awarded for examinations in perspective, geometry, 
and freehand drawing among thirty competitors. On | 
the evening of Friday, the 24th ult. the prizes were | 
distributed to the snecessful students by the Mayor of | 
Cork, in the Atheneum, when upwards of 800 of the | 
citizens were present, and the performances of a 
military band gave variety to the entertainment. The | 
eommittee took advantage of the occasion to collect 
together some of the best specimens of art from 
private collections in the neighbourhood, and objects 
of vertu and antiquities, which form so attractive and 
interesting an exhibition that the committee intend 
to keep it open for a fortnight. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD TREE IN 
CLERKENWELL. 
It is the fate of all things—man, tower, tree, 
To stay their time on earth, and then decay. 
HERBERT. 
At the corner of Cobham-row and Coldbath-square, 
there has stood from time immemorial a noble horse- | 
chestnut tree, which for some time past has exhibited 
no signs of vitality. Seasons have gone their round, 
and no green leaves, blossoms, or fruit appeared on 
any of its branches; until, at last, “ What good is 
it ?—-cut it down : why cumbereth it the ground ?”’— 
and a once familiar tree lives only in our recollections. 
Ojten have we sported beneath the wide-spreading 
branches of this patriarchal tree, at times and in 
season gathering from the ground a store of its nuts, 
and wishing they were edible and not so bitter to the 
taste. Oft, too, has our rest been broken, when the 
stormy wind agitated its branches with a mighty 
rushing noise; and sometimes have we started in our 
waking dreams when the pale moonlight was stream- 
ing through the window-panes, and the dancing 
shadows of its leafy boughs appeared spectre-like on 
youder wall. 

Some years ago a fine bongh that hung low was 
lopped off, and the amputated part covered by a 
sheathing of lead, to prevent a renewal of its growth. 








They are both written for just such readers and 


‘able contribution to the study of the interesting 


students as the younger members of these pro- 
fessions and others to whom geology constitutes 
a specially useful study. Great efforts have 
been made to give them a popular and generally | VARIORUM. 

attractive form, and not to overload them with} «Tyr Churches of Essex, architecturally 
fact and detail, at least in an unsystematie shape. | described and illustrated,’ by Mr. George 
Professor Ansted’s work is the larger and more | Buckler, architect (Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet- 
comprehensive of the two, and the present edi- street), has now reached the Seventh Part, 
tion has been considerably improved, by curtail-| which contains accounts of South Weald Church, 
ments in some parts and extension in others. | Writtle Church (All Saints) Chelmsford Hun- 
The “descriptive” portion has been mostly! dred, and St. Runwald’s, Colchester, with illus- 
re-written, so as to afford a fresh sketch of this ‘trations and plans. “A (full) Report of the 
department of the subject, showing its present | Proceedings at the Ceremony of laying the 
state. The “practical” portion is largely | Foundation-stone of the St. Thomas Charter- 
increased, and now constitutes something like a! house New School Building” in Golden-lane, 
complete sketch of this important part of the hy Mr. Gladstone, M.P. has been published in 
subject, beginning with much valuable instruc-! the form of a tract by Messrs. | ongman and Co. 
tion and remark on the application of geology | In the course of the address of Mr. Gladstone 
to engineering and architecture. ‘To the import- | (officiating for the cea ta of Lansdowne), the 


and important science of which it treats. 





ance of the subject to these professions we need Hon. ex-Chancellor made impressive allusion to 
scarcely now alvect, having already on various the moral de// which the west of London owes to 
oceasions done so: neither need we enter more the east. “He who builds a square or builds a 
fully into Professor Ansted’s valuable contribu- | street of palaces in the west end of London,” he 
tions thereon, the readers of the Bui/der having | remarked, ‘builds along with it, and virtually 
already had the benefit of the professor’s exten-' calls into existence, other streets filled with the 


sive knowledge of subjects connected with it, at 
some length, in our own pages. 

It is certainly true that great works may often 
be satisfactorily enough eompleted without the 
aid of geology, but unquestionably a knowledge 
of its deductions eonfers a certainty and security 
not otherwise obtainable. : 

“We have seen a tunnel,” says Mr. Page, 
“carried through the wet and highly-inclined 
strata of a hill where every foot had to be arched 
with brick or stone, while the deviation of afew 
hundred yards would have carried the same 
through rock-masses, where not an inch of build- 
ing would have been necessary. In ignorance 





‘dwellings of tradesmen, and other streets again 
‘in the same neighbourhood, or not very remote, 
‘filled with the dwellings of labourers who wait 
/upon these tradesmen, and are employed with 
them: the quarter of Belgravia builds the 
quarter of Bethnal-green.” This, he observed, 
constituted the foundation of that great debt of 
which he spoke, and some slight beginning of a 
sense of responsibility in the west, with refer- 
ence to the demands and necessities of the east, 
was now being felt.——A lively and entertain- 





ing lecture, by the Rev. A. B. Sutor, curate of 
St. Dunstan’s in the West, on “The Worthies 
of St. Dunstan’s,” has been published, by 
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Yequest, by Messrs. Bell and Daldy, Here we | 
have introduced to us some of the more notable | 
denizens of St. Dunstan’s within the last! 
two or three hundred years,—the exiled 
oo and persecuted ecclesiastical reformer, | 

'yndal,—the talented and eloquent vicar of | 
St. Dunstan’s, Dr. Donne,—his friend and, 
fellow-parishioner, “honest, yet meek, Isaak 
Walton, the master of anglers and one of the 
choicest of writers,”—his successor, the quaint, 
stern, and consistent Mr. Praise-God Barebones, 
a man somewhat misrepresented by old preju- 
dices,—the banking Childs and Hoares,—and 
though last not least, immortal Sam, of Bolt- | 
court. “The Difficulties of the Metropolitan 
Drainage Question solved by the Sewage Works | 
of Leicester,”’ is the title of a pamphlet by Mr. 
W. F. Cooke, just issued by W. H. Smith and 
Son, of the Strand. It also contaims “ Extracts 
from Mr. Bazalgette’s report, and a map of the | 
proposed drainage to Barking-creek. The 
example set by Leicester is certainly a spirited 
and instructive one, and, as we have said, well 
merited the personal attention of the members 
of the Metropolitan Board; but whether it be 
capable of entirely solving the metropolitan | 
drainage question remaims to be seen: we are 
hardly prepared to go that length as yet.——A | 
“* Guide to the Caterham Railway, near Croydon, 

in Surrey, «ud to the Country around it,” by 
Mr. Thomas Wright, of Brompton, the antiquary, 

has been published by J. R. Smith, of Soho- 

square. ‘This is a vicinity interesting to us, on 
account of the prospect there is of its becoming 
one of those sites of improved dwellings for 

the higher class of Metropolitan employes, 

which arrangements with the railway com- 

panies having termini in the Metropolitan 

outskirts render possible. It seems that even 

already annual railway tickets at 7/. for first- 

class and 5/. for second-class are being issued 

to persons building houses on the property of 
the Caterham Railway Company, and we hear | 
that Sir S. M. Peto, and some of the London 

bankers and merchants, have selected several 

hundred acres on this line for the erection of 
country residences for their clerks. ‘The Cater- 

ham estate itself, we observe, is to be sold by 

auction, by Messrs. Norton, Hoggart, and Trist, 

at the Mart, on the 20th inst. There is abundance 

of building stone, brick-earth, lime and gravel, | 
it appears, on the estate, and we hope to see, 
some of these days, a goodly display of improved 
dwellings for the jaded industrials of London | 
reared in that vicinity.——tThe first part of the 

National Magazine, has now been issued by the 
{limited) company, in the Strand, who have 
associated themselves with its destinies. One| 
useful feature init is a chapter on Homes, and 
their improvement, with illustrations, which | 
usually concludes each weekly number. The | 
literary matter of this new periodical promises | 
fairly, but would it not be well not to attempt so | 
much in the way of illustration for so small a sum | 
as twopence? We should rather have it with even | 
one decidedly good engraving, than half a dozen | 
“chops.” It is impossible to give so much as is | 
aimed at for so little, without merging into the | 
usual sickening mediocrity, if the product merits 
even to be so called. The ‘“ Hand-book of | 
Zoology,” by J. Van Der Hoeven, translated by the | 
itev. W. Clark, is a large and laborious work, in 
two volumes, one of which only has as yet been 
issued by the publishers, Messrs. Longman, and | 
merits a more special and fuller notice than | 
such a subject, however interesting to our | 
readers as well as to others, is entitled to re- 
ceive in the Builder. It is likely to form a 
standard book for reference, more than for cur- 
sory perusal, from the scientific and formal, yet 
interesting aud instructive, way in which it is 
arranged. 











Tur Essex Country Surveyorsutp.— At the 
Fssex Quarter Sessions, recently held, the question of 
a successor to the late Mr. Hopper was discussed, 
when it was suggested by one of the speakers that 
what they required was a practical man who under- 
stood building, and who would stand between them 
aud the builder—not an architect nor a surveyor! 
Ultimately it was resolved to refer the matter to a 


committee which was named for the purpose, Mr./ another gentleman. A third correspondent, Mr. 


Burn, who had acted in the place of Mr. Hopper 


during his last illness, to continue to act till next |“ Elevator” in the Mechanics’ Magazine, vol. Il. 


session. p. 65 (1829). 





Miscellanea. 

Essex AkcCH#OLOGICAL Sociery.—On Thursday, 
the 30th ult. a meeting of this society was held at 
St. Osyth, the Rev. J. H. Marsden in the chair. The 
report read showed the finances to be in an improving 
condition. The chairman read a paper upon St. Osyth 
Priory ; and a description of the wall paintings in 
Hadleigh church, Essex, was given by Mr. Cutts, who 
read a communication from a geutleman who had 
greatly interested himself in these remarkable relics. 
The remains of the old Priory were made available 
for the inspection of the visitors. ‘Che large rounded 
gateway, usuully said to be of Norman workmanship 
and design, and respecting the date of which doubts 
had existed in the minds of former visitors, was 
made the subject of an opinion, by Mr. C. F. Hay- 


SuBmarine Raitways.—Mr. L. Coddé, of Paris, 
has invented a system of submarine communication, 
which he thus describes :—I employ iron tubes from 
15 feet to 18 feet in length, 4 inches in thickness, 
and 18 feet in diameter, and which, when united 
together, form a single continnous tube, in which the 
railway is to pass. The tubes are provided internally 
at proper intervals with joints. To prevent water 
from eutering the tubes when being sunk and pre- 
vious to their junction, the extremities of the tubes 
are closed with iron plates, about } inch in thickness, 
screwed or bolted to the joiats. The plate of the 
one tube is concave, and that of another convex ; by 
which arrangement, when the tubes are united, the 
plates fit into each other completely, and the tabes 
being screwed or bolted to the joint, the interior of 
the tubes becomes hermetically closed. When all the 





ward, who said that the Decorated style did not always | tabes are united together, communication is opened 
infer a pointed arch; that the mouldings and the} throuzh the whole length of the railway by removing 


shafts (not isolated) of the gateway were of the Deco- 
rated period ; and that the capitals of the pillars were 
verging upon the Early Baglish ssyle. Mr. C. H. 
Hayward gave a description and history, illustrated by 
photographs from Florence, Venice, aud Rome, of 
inlaid stoue-work, referring to the chequered facing of 
the Priory, as an illustration of how locality developed 
different architectural designs aad deeds from a com- 
mon and general idea. 

IMPROVEMENT OF LamBEerH.—I quite agree with 
the remarks of your correspondent, “R. M. W.” in 
your paper of the Ist, respecting ‘“‘The trees in 
Lambeth,” and I would recommend the vestry to 
make more arrangements for the improvement and 
embellishment of our public roads: at the same time 
I do not agree with him in thinking that “our Lam- 
beth authorities seem to delight in such dilapidated 
buildings, steuches, and all sorts of nuisances as may 


be found at the water-side, between Lambeth Palace | 


and Vauxhall-bridge.” It must be borne in miad 
that between Lambeth Palace and Vauxhall-bridge, 
dirty as it may appear, a great trade is carried on, 
which employs some thousands of workpeople ; and, 
however disposed the authorities might be, they could 
not take such stepsas ‘“ R. M.W.” points out, without 
almost entirely changing the whole character of the 
locality. Nevertheless, | fully admit the desirability, — 
yea, the necessity of energetic steps being taken for 
its lmprovement in every possible way.—L. W. 
Report ON ALLEGED City Gas Nutsance.—At 


a court of City Sewers Commission, last week, the | 


comimittee upon general purposes reported on this 
subject, recommending that the Commissioners lay 
the whole of the evidence aud documents ia the case 
before the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, 
that they may direct such steps to be taken iu the 
case as they may be advised. This the commiitee state 


| as their reeommendation after having consulted both 
the City solicitor and the solicitor to the Commission, | 


which geutlemen, in a communication addressed to 
the committee on the subject, say,—‘ If upon a deli- 
berate consideration of all the facts and circumstances 
brought uuder your notice, you disbelieve the evidence 
upon which the complaint is founded, we advise you 
to dismiss it altogether. If, on the other hand, were 
you gitting as a grand inquest, you would think the 
complaint suiliciently substautiated to warrant its 
being put in the course of trial, we are of opinion that 
it should be done by means of an indictment for a 
uuisauce at common law,” but that “ applying the 
ordinary rules of legal coustruction to this case, we 
have great doubts whether the summary jurisdiction 


created by the Nuisances’ Removal Act, aud the other | 


modern statutes to be read iz pari materia with it, 


jcan be made applicable to gas-works: at any rate, 


these modern remedies for unuisances affecting the 
public health and comfort are an addition to, and not 
in substitution of, the common law.” 

Tue “ Parent Evevaror.’’—As one of the oldest 
subscribers to your valuable publication, L beg to 
address you on the subject of the “ Patent Elevator,” 
described in the Buzder, and to inform you that 
several years ago the idea struck me that the principle 


of the “ Lazy Tongs” might be applied for the pur- | 


pose of a fire-escape. I then made a model (which I 
have now in my possessivn) precisely similar to that 
now patented, with the exception of a difference in 
the method of raising it, and showed it to Mr. Braid- 
wood, the superintendent to the Loudon Fire Brigade, 


with the view of patenting it. His observation pre- | 


veuted my doing so, as he stated that a similar model 


was then in the Polytechnic Institution, and was not | 
considered so good as the fire-eseape in use. I also | 
showed it to a celebrated architect, who strongly re- 
commended me to introduce it to the public for the 
purposes of the builder, decorator, Xe. 


D. PENNING. 
*.* The invention has also been claimed for 


Velford, says there is an engraving of a similar 


the plates: the rails are then laid down by the ordi- 
nary means. Other arrangements are also described, 
SCIENCE IN THE WorksHOoP.—The first of two 
leetures on this interesting subject was lately delivered 
to the Coventry Iastitute, by Mr. Henry Gore, im 
St. Mary’s Hall, Coveutry, The lecturer, in course 
of his remarks, alluded to the superiority of Britain 
over other nations. ‘That superiority, he said, was 
due in a great measure to her almost unlimited supply 
of fuel aud raw materials for manufactures; but 
surrounding nations were bestirring themselves, were 
using the means placed at their disposal by recent 
improvemeuts ; and if Eagland kept her position im 
future, it would ouly be by means of intellectuality in 
| her artizans. It was necessary to educate that class 
|so that they might know how to deal with raw mate- 
| rial with the least possible expenditure of time and 
| material. Instead of being particularly anxious that 
the children of artizaus should be acquainted with the 
foreiga roots from which words in their various 
languages were derived, the coutivental nations put 
| them through a course of industrial instruction, aud it 
, Would be well if the same course were pursued in this 
‘country. He came from Leeds, and he might tell 
them a very important fact. Much of the cloth sold 
in that neighbourhood as being manufactured there, 
| Was, in reality, made by the Austrians ! and it was only 
tifteeu years since that trade had beeu introduced into 
| Austria. Having made reference to instances of a 
similar kind with reference to Bradford and Belgiam, 
aud the progress that foreign countries were making 
in manufactures supposed to be exclusively English, 
the lectuver said that he only threw out the hiat be- 
cause he was convinced that in proportion as the 
artizans were taught the science of common things, 
they made good workmen; and he was compelled, 
iowever reluctautly, to admit that, during the last 
| tive years, France, Prussia, Belgium, and Austria, 
had made almost more progress than had our own 
couutry since the introduction of steam. Now what 
would be the position of England in a few years if 
they did not at once take this bull by the horus? 
Tue Haxr-notmay For Workmen.—I have 
| watched with considerable interest the efforts making 
| to secure a half-holiday by the operatives in the build- 
ling trades. The men do not propose to have this half. 
| holiday at their own expense: who, then, is to pay ? 
| 'he argument that they will do as much work in five 
and a half days as in six days, is simply ridiculous. 
| Builders, as the pages of the Gazetée unfortunately 
testify, are of all the tradesmen in this country the 
| least able to bear any fresh burden, I grieve to say 
that a foolish and uawarrantable competition, which 
| the public seem to insist on and encourage, has reduced 
the profits of the trade till it is almost impossible to 
| live by it; that where ove master succeeds to a com- 
| petency, a hundred fail. With few exceptions, indeed, 
| builders are poor men, and cannot afford to pay for 
holidays. ‘The question then is—are the public pre- 
pared to pay? If 1 must judge from the amount of 
grumbling that almost invariably takes place when 
ithe bricklayer or mason present their “ day bills,” I 
should say, emphatically, no! Who ever pays an 
account to ajoiner without alleging that the work has 
come to far more than he expected? and in very 
many eases these complaints are accompanied with 
severe strictures on the ability and industry of the 
| operative. Who ever gets in estimates fora house 
but it comes to far more than he intended to spend, 
while the builder is very often asking even less than 
the work cau be done for? I cannot, with these facts 
staring me in the face, believe that the public are 
prepared to pay. Suppose Mr. A. has a bricklayer 
engaged the first four days of the week, and the same 
workman works from Friday morning till Saturday at 
noon for Mr. B.: will Mr. A. be satisfied to pay for 
the half-holiday, or will Mr. B. who is unfortunate 
enough to have the man in his employment at the 
time, be content to pay? How will the architects, 
who are so jealous of builders’ “ day bills,” arrange 
such an anomaly ? 








A Master 1x THE Burpine TRADE. 
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Tue Timber TraDe.—From the Liverpool circular 


of Messrs. Duncan, Ewing, and Co. it appears that 
since Ist February the supplies to this port of North 
American colonial wood have been brought in 251 
vessels, tonnage 194,983: during same time last 


year there arrived 209 vessels, tonnage 238,594. The declared; and the chairman announced that Mr. tions at present in force. 


average in the four years previous was 217,943 tons. | 
From the North of Europe fifty-two vessels, 16,732 | 
tons of wood laden, have arrived ; whilst for the like 

time last year, twenty-eight vessels, 7,762 tons, | 
arrived ; the average of four years being 15,498 tons. | 
The active demand for both timber and deals has been 

somewhat checked by the state of the money market, 

coupled with the advanced period of the year, when | 
there is usually a curtailment of building operations, | 
The supply of square timber in the aggregate has been 

about equal to an average, but of deals considerably 

short of an average. At Lossiemouth, in the north 

of Scotland, a cargo of red wood and square timber 

was recently put up to auction, and the whole was 

speedily sold at an average price of about 1s. 5d. to 

1s. 54d. per cubic foot. 

Smuicate StaRcH.—An invention of some general 
interest and curiosity is beginning to attract attention 
in Lancashire. It is a discovery by Mr. Leigh, of | 
Manchester, surgeon and analytical chemist, of a sub- | 
stitute for the size hitherto made from flour, and used 
to an enormous extent in the manufacture of cotton 
cloth. This substitute is a silicate of soda, or prepa- 
tion of sand and soda. It is calculated that a saving 
of 25 to 50 per cent. will be effected by the adoption 
of this instead of flour size, whilst the quantity of 
flour which will be set at liberty for the purpose of 
food, should it become generally adopted, will be 
equal, it is thought, to about, 8,000,000/. to 
3,500,000. worth perannum,—a hopeful redeliverance 
of the staff of life to its more legitimate purposes ; 
but it is a sad circumstance, revealed in the recent 
agitation against adulterators of articles of food, that 
flour itself is often adulterated with just such sili- 
cates, and is but too likely to be so now, we fear, 
more than ever. The adaptability of soluble silicate 
of soda as starch, or size, will be obvious to all who 
know that with water it forms a gelatinous mass not 
unlike solution of gum, and the only wonder is that 
the discovery or suggestion of Mr. Leigh was not 
long since made and practised. 

Money Remittances BY Exvectric TELEGRAPH. 
—To afford facility to the public for the rapid remit- 
tance of sums of money, the Electric and Inter- 
national Telegraph Company have organized a branch 
of their establishment for that purpose. Money de- 
posited with the company will be advised by tele- 
graphic order, and be paid out to the parties named 
in the order, in accordance with the conditions printed 
on the company’s forms. The towns between which 
these remittances ean now be made are ;—“ From 
London to Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne ; from Birmingham, Bristol, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Plymouth, Ports- 
mouth, Sunderland, and York, to London.— By order, 
J. S. Fourdrinier, Secretary.” Thus, by a sort of 
natural necessity, the new “ Mercury,” the swilt 
“ Messenger,” while he holds in one hand the magical 
transporting wand, in the other grasps the purse. 
These money remittances by telegraph are, doubtless, 
the beginnings of a great system which is likely to 
supersede post-office remittances,—we trust with 
safety equal to its swiftness. 

APPLICATION OF MACHINERY TO AGRICULTURE. 

—The effect of the Exhibition of 1851 upon the sale, 
throughout England, of agricultural implements, has, 
it seems, been remarkable. Taking alone the firm of 
Messrs. Clayton and Shuttleworth, of Lincoln, Mr. E. 
Denison reports that during 1851 they sold 140 port- 
able steam-engines; in 1852, 248; 1853, 284; 
1854, 363 ; 1855, 491; so that, during the four last- 
named years, the firm had sold 1,320 engines, equal 
to 8,701 horses’ power. Each of the several agricul- 
tural machine-makers reported that since 1851 the 
sale of such machinery had steadily increased. In 
1851 the average of the engines sold was five horses’ 
power, but the average of those now sold is seven 
horses’ power ; and the export of machinery to the 
continent has been constantly increasing. In Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire, and elsewhere, these portable engines 
are much used. The machine most patronized by 
landholders in some districts is the tile-pipe draining 
machine ; and none, it is said, has produced a greater 
revolution. 

Patus IN St. Pancras.—Let me call attention to 
the infamous and dangerous condition of the footway 
in and near the Northumberland Arms, Bagnigge- 
wells-road : there is a sudden dip or fall of about 
18 inches to a lower level—the whole reflecting little 
credit on the parochial authorities under “ the Act for 
the Setter local Management of the Metropolis.” The 
remark applies in a modified degree to the whole 
pavement between King’s-cross and Acton-street.— 
A SuRvEYor. 








Tue Great CentraL Gas Consumers’ Com-| CrELLAR-PLates.—The slippery time—winter—is 
pany.—The eleventh half-yearly meeting of the | fast approaching us. Our cellar-plates are generally 
| shareholders of this company was held on Friday last, very dangerous to walk on at that season: all the 
‘in the London Tavern, the meeting being very | various ones in use have some fault or other. I send 
/numerous, when a dividend of 8 per cent. was you a suggestion for one I think free from the objec- 
It is that there shall be 
Croll, being dissatisfied, and having intimated that he two ; the under one within to be of glass—the thick 
should throw up his contract, and the directors also opaque kind, the upper, level with the pavement, to 
being dissatisfied, the contract with Mr. Croll to sup- be of stone, in open cross-bar form. Thus, we should 
ply gas of a certain illuminating power at 1s. 9d. per have light in the cellar and safety to the street pas- 
1,000 cubic feet, with 0d. per candle in addition for | senger. In the latest one I have seen in use, the 
every candle supplied whenever the shareholders have framework is of iron filled in with glass: this gives 
received their 10 per cent. or out of the surplus fund, | light, but it also gives danger, for glass is as slippery 
would come to an end at the end of the seventh year, | as the old iron plates were. Rough paving-stone is 
of which six had already expired. Some talk took | about the least slippery substance we can select,—and 
place as to a rumouved claim to an immense amount by an open stone plate at the surface, and one of glass 
which Mr. Croll had made, or meant to make, upon directly under, I think the desired object would be 


jected” (that is according to his former patent) “to 


the company. The chairman stated that Mr. Croll , 
had made no special claim, and that he had been | 
regularly settled with. Mr. Croll was present, and | 
spoke of some claim he had, that he “ might not be— 
deemed as quietly acquiescing in the chairman’s state- | 
ment.” 
Iron Manvuracture.—Mr. W. Clay, of Liverpool, | 
has specified an improvement in manufacturing 
wrought iron: his invention consists in taking crude 
or cast iron, or fine metal, in the melted state, and | 
reducing it to a granular form in water ; or by letting 
it fall from any convenient height through a perfo- 
rated plate, whereby it will be divided into small | 
particles; and, by descending through an atmosphere 
charged with oxygen gas, the divided molten metal 
will, during its passage through the air, be decar- 
bonised, or partially decarbonised. Mr. Clay also 
proposes sometimes to charge the atmosphere with an 
additional dose of oxygen, or some other decarbo- 
nising gas. The particles of molten iron, after falling 
from a height through the air, may be allowed to fall 
into water below, whereby the decarbonisation is 
carried still farther. Mr. J. G. Martein, whose 
inventions have been so frequently spoken of in con- 
nection with Mr. Bessemer’s iron-making process, 
has just filed the specification of a further patent for 
improvements in the manufacture of iron. This new 
invention, as described in the Mechanics’ Magazine, 
from his own specification, ‘‘consists in using or 
applying certain materials to the liquid iron thus sub- 





the action of air or steam, for the purpose of purify- 
ing, or assisting in the purifying, of the iron; and I 
use or apply those materials to the iron, in the liquid 
state in which it comes from the furnace, in such 
manner that they shall become blended with or dis- 
seminated through the metal, so as to act upon every 
part of it, as far as practically may be.”” Among the 
materials used are chlorine, when the metal contains 
sulphur, manganese, &c. when it contains “silicate” 
(query silicon]; and oxydating substances, such as 
spathose ore and manganese, &e. for the purpose of 
assisting in the decarbonization of the metal. The 
last claim appears to be nearly identical with that of 
Captain Uchatius, engineer-in-chief of the Imperial 
Arsenal of Vienna, as described by us on Ist inst. 

INAUGURATION OF FRANKLIN’S STATUE, AT 
Boston, U.S.—This event took place on the 17th 
ult. The statue is the result of a subscription of the 
citizens, amounting to nearly 10,000 dollars. It is 
of bronze, 8 feet high, after a model by Greenough, | 
the sculptor, also a native of Boston. The pedestal 
consists of three pieces of verd-antique marble, from 
Roxbury, Vermont: it stands on a granite base; so 
that the feet of the statue are 10 feet from the 
ground. The inauguration was celebrated by a 
public procession, and the route was by many sites 
associated with Franklin’s name and fame ;—the old 
printing-office where he worked as an apprentice to 
his brother ; the old tallow-chandler’s shop where he 
made candles; his birthplace, Franklin-street, and 
the monument previously erected to his memory, &c. 
The new monument occupies a site in front of the 
City Hall. Amongst the relics carried in the pro- 
cession were the old Franklin press, and a printer’s 
frame, or case-staud, once occupied by Benjamin 
Franklin. 

BLanprorp CemETeRy.—The'Bishop of Salisbury 
has long refused to consecrate this new rit b 





because the Burial Board would not comply with his 

request that a communion table and rail be placed in 

the Episcopal Chapel. A correspondent says,— 

“It may perhaps not be uninteresting to some of 
your readers to learn, that a temporary table and rail | 
were placed in the chapel, and that the portion of the | 
cemetery appropriated to the Church of Eugland was 
consecrated by the bishop, on Thursday, the 30th | 
ult. and the table and rail removed again from the 

/chapel the same day.” The two chapels are nearly 

alike, in the Early Pointed style of Gothic architee- 

ture, built of local rag stone, with Bath stone dress- 

ings. The cemetery contains four acres : a wide road 

Separates the consecrated from the unconsecrated 

ground, 





attained.—A THOUGHTFUL WorKER. 


Fog IN GREEK-sTREET.—Sir: I was out on 
business a considerable time the other evening in the 
fog ; and, always wishing to improve on circumstances, 
I observed nothing moving on but very slow coaches, 
such as I remember to be usual filty years ago. It 
was from their having to move in a fog of not their 
own creating. But seeing this brought me to com- 
pare it with the slow coaches in the City Guildhall, 
dubbed the Metropolitan Board of No Works, I 
thought of their groping their way through the fog 
of their own creating. The slow coaches of that 
Wednesday evening were to be admired : their caution 
was necessary, because the fog they were in was not 
of their own seeking, whereas the metropolitan slow 
coaches have themselves created their fog to fumble 
in for their own amusement, to the great injury of 
others.—S. P. X. 

Tue ScorrisHh Nationa, Monument to WatL- 
LACE.—From a statement made at a recent public 
meeting in Stirling, it appears that upwards of 2,0007. 
have now been collected towards the fund for the 
Wallace monument. Large sums are said to be 
expected from England and Ireland, America and 
Australia. 

TERMINATION OF THE Masons’ StrikE at NEW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TyNE.—The masous who bave been so 
long on strike for a half-holiday had a meeting on 
Thursday week, when it was agreed that tbey should 
commence work again on the same terms as before. 
They had stood out about three months. 





[ADVERTISEMENT. | 


CuvuBp’s Fire-proor Sares are constructed of 
strong wrought iron, and the Detector Locks, which 
secure them, are gunpowder proof. Among recent 
instances of the security they give to their contents 
from fire and thieves are :— 

Messrs. W. Jones and Sons, Cotton-mills, Man- 
chester. Offices totally destroyed by fire, all the 
papers preserved in a Chubb’s Safe. 

Fire at Manchester, Sheflield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway. Secretary’s and other offices burnt, the 
papers and a large number of bauk notes preserved in 
a Chubb’s Safe, although, from the intense heat, the 
knobs and handles of the safe were melted. 


MANCHESTER. — Total destruction of Messrs. 
Rylands and Son’s Warehouses. A large Chubb’s Safe 
(had twelve years previously) in the midst of the 
flames for fourteen hours, the books and papers were 
uninjured by the fire. 


GuNPowDER DrreateD.—Daring attempt to blow 
opea a Chubb’s Safe with gunpowder, in the counting- 
house of Mr. Blair, Millgate, Muchester, completely 
unsuccessful, though the force of the explosion moved 
the safe from its position. 


GunrowDER Derratep.—Another attempt on a 
Chubb’s Safe, with gunpowder, in the offices of 
Messrs. Nicholson and Co. Cousin-lane, London, 
proved futile, although the thieves had first used 
crowbars. The money, deeds, and bills were all 
found perfectly secure. 

Reference to the respective firms as to the correct- 
ness of these statements is permitted. 


Tue Larestr Gunrowper Dereat.—In the 
burglary at Mr. Harrison’s offices, near Walsall, on 
11th instant, six men attempted to blow open the 
iron safe with gunpowder, but the lock, which was 
one of Chubb’s Patent, resisted their efforts. It is 
only right to state that the safe itself, which was 
afterwards broken open with a sledge-hammer, was 
not of Messrs. Chubb’s manufacture, but merely a 
common one. — (See Woiverhampton Chronicle, 
October 15, 1856.) 

Complete Illustrated Price Lists of Chubb’s Safes, 
Detector Locks, Cash and Deed Boxes, sent on appli- 
cation. 


Cuvss and Son, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London, 
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BreAcuEs oF CoNTRACT BY WORKMEN.—A return 
moved for by Mr. M‘Mahon, M.P. shows that in 
1855 there were 2.345 persons summarily convicted 
and committed to prison in England and Ireland for 
breach of contract in neglecting work or leaving 


service, against 3,215 in 1854. Of these 2,345, | 


1,541 were convicted and imprisoned in England, 
109 in Wales, and 695 in Ireland. In 1854, 2.427 
were convicted in Eugland, 102 in Wales, and 686 in 
Treland. 


VOREMAN GULASS-CUTTER— 
WANTED. ‘n 2 Window-glass Warehouse at the West-end, 

‘ FOREMAN GLAS*-CUTTER. He must be thoroughly con- 
versant wih the crown. sheet, and plate glass trade. and able to 


nake ont h‘s invoices and estimates. Security will be required.— | 


4 poly first hy letter to B. A Office of “ The Builder.” 


V R. 8. D. DARBISHIRE takes this mode 
a of informing thoseap licants to whom he has not written, 
that the situation advertised for in the last number of **The 
Builder” is filled up.—Pend: ffren, Nov. 7. 1856. 


WANTED, immediately, TWELVE good 


r CARPENTERS —Apoly at the New Farm Buildings, 
Shirbnorn Castle, near Tetswor' h, Oxon. 











TENDERS 


For the erection of a pair of cottages and a pair of villas 
on the Stratford estate of the Temperance Permanent 
Land and Building Society. Mr. William Ellison, archi- 
tect :— 


Cottages. Villas. 

J. Atkinson ........ . £547 10 0 

E. Lawrence......... 518 0 0 

H.J. Harvey ...... 497 0 0... 837 0 0 
A. Symmons......... 495 0 0...1,000 0 0 
W. Chapman ...... 450 0 0... 960 0 0 
Jas. Pilkington .. 440 0 0... 930 0 0 
PEE isnaissunevusase 430 0 0 

M.A. Wood & Son 430 0 0... 64 O OF 
James Rivett ...... 425 0 0... 1,033 0 0 
D. TEBFO. 2.00000 » oe 6 ¢.. Te 0 
John Ellis... . 390 0 0.. 750 0 O } 
Wm. Reed...... .~ 28 0 6... 6 0 








W ANTED, a MAN, who thoroughly un- 

derstands the PRACTICAL WORKING of CARTON 
PTERRE. The encacement will be for the country Letters, 
tating terms ant where last employed, to be addressed to A B. 


115 Oldhom-ctreet Livernool. 





ANTED, TWO good MARBLE 

MASONS who can carve and ent letters —Apvly to 

JOSEPH B._ ROBINSON. Carving Works. Derwent-street, Derby. 
TO CARPENTERS 


WANTED, a respectable Man, about 35 or 


; 49 vears of age. He must be a good workman, and of 
active business hahita—Address by letter in own handwriting, 
stating where last emploved, to KR. A. Office of * The Builder.” 





i 
| TO ARCHITECTS 
} 


W ANTED, immediately (in the country), an 


: ASSISTANT, thorough'y competent to prepare all reani- 
| site drawings specifications. cet out quantities and to undertake 
| the enverintendence of works generally. The applicant must 


John L. How ...... $46 0 0... 572 0 0 | state terms. and furnish satisfactory references and testimonials 
Adams andCross... 336 0 0O*... 721 0 0 | as to ability and general character.—Address, A. A. Mr. Henry 


* Accepted. 


For house and temporary church in William-street, 
Pimlico. Mr. Wardell, architect. [The list sent us last 
week was incorrect] :— 





House. Church. Total. 
Bird ......... £3,899 £2,499 ...... £6,398 
eee 3,886 2,432... 6,318 
Jackson ... 3,764 ) tare 6,139 
Myers ...... 3,563 , + | awe 5,697 





For alterations and additions to premises Nos. 5 and 6, 
Bury-court, St. Mary Axe, for Mr. J. Oxford. Messrs, 
Tillott and Chamberlain, architects. Quantities not sup- 


plied :— 
Lawrence and Sons....... ane See £1,490 0 0 


Ashby and Sons 1,310 0 0 
Heath and Son... aoe 1,284 0 O 
BRUROE cescccvcscerccevsrcevecnsvscvessdacs 970 0 0 | 








— | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

. Aqvarius.”—“* 8s. A.7—"* E,. p.»—** E. A. Dp.” — c WwW. oR.” om 
“7.T-7—"T W.—* RK. L. 8."—"* F. E. H.—"* W. C. W."—"* Dr. C.” | 
{shall appear) —" T. C. L."—‘*One who is neither Quack nor | 
Doctor” (would take us too far out of our province) —* E. W. T te | 
“T.0."—"A. B.” (does not say in what district; or give his | 
name).—* T. T.” (some particulars of the Nelson Monument will 
be found in our volume for 1850, p. 174).—“C. H. M."—** J. B. W.” 
“WO J. Br —"* W. J. PP —"* W. P. G.”—"* Major-General T.” 
—“*A District Surveyor.°— A. D.” (shall appear).—“ Clericus” 
(we are forced to decline recommending).—* H.”— A Constant | 
Reader.”"—" J, C."—" J. F. M.” | 

** Books and Addresaes."—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding addresses. | 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise. | 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,” and not 
to the ‘“‘EKditor:” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
OLSTON’S TORBAY IRON-PAINTS, | 


| 
| 
Brass and Son ........ . 1,324 0 0 — lin ee 


Inchbo!ld’s. Stationer, 33. Bond-street. Leeds 


| 


ae 


ANTED, constant EMPLOYMENT, by 
a Young Min as BENCH-4AND, in suburbs of town, 
Moderate waves —Direct, 1, A. Post-office. Kenning on-crrss, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND STRVEYORS, OR BUILDERS, 

WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 25, a 

_ SITUATION as CLERK to either of the above. Is well 
acqurinted with the general routine of both offices. A good 
dravght-man Has been accustomed to superintend workmen 
and measuve up work; also to book-keep'ng and builders’ 
accounts Good references can be given —Address, B. R. care of 
Mr. G. Wallis, 8, Pleasynt-row, Old Kent-road. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS, 


TT 
ANTED, by a good workman, a CON- 
| _ STANT SITU 4TION, with good wages, as PLUMBER, 
GRAINER, GLAS and BOARD WRITER, with a knowledge 
of the other branches of the business. Town or country.—Apply, 
by letter. ¥. W. 21. James-street, Lynn, Norfolk. 


TO CONTRACTORS. BUILDERS, AND TIMBER 
ERCHANTS. 











HE Advertiser, who has been extensively 

eng°ged in businesas abuilder, wishes an APPOIN:+ MENT 
where a trustworthy and practic:! person is uired, or in an old- 
established concern as JUNIOR PARTNER ferences t» archi- 
tects of eminence. and security.— Address, T. P.W. Messrs. Gilbert 
and Co. 14, Old Bond-street. 


T) ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 
[HE Advertiser, having some spare time at 
hi disp»sal, will be hoppy to affo-d ASSISTANCE tothe 


above in preparing and copving plans, specifica’ions. &c. Charges 
moderate —Address ALPHA, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
HE Advertiser, a Gentleman accustomed to 
Preparing finixhed and working drowinzs, specifications, 
making estimates of c «ts, setting out and directing works, &¢. &c. 
de-ires immediate EMPLOYMENT, either in an Office or as 
Clerk of Works —Apply, X. Office of ** The Builder” 














TO BUILDERS, &e 


Vy ANTED, by a respectable middle-aged 
Man. an FNGAGEMENT as MEASURING and ESTI- 
MATING CLERK, or BUILDFR'S BOOK-KEFPFR. either 
| wholly er partly. Wnhexceptionahble references — Address, C, C 
| No. 6. Hall-street. Arlington-street, New North-road. 





O RUILDER®S’ CLERKS, 


| T 
ANTED, by a respectable Firm in the 


County of Oxfor4, a good and effici-nt CLERK. who 

| thoroughly understands Rui'ders’ Bookkeeping, taking ont quan- 

tities. and is a fair dranghtsman.—Address stating ag-, terms, 
and reference, to X. Y Z Post-office, Ranburv. 





TA AT.ASS STAINERG 


Wants EMPLOYMENT, a LEAD 


GUAZIER; can manage staivers’ kilns, and make 
| co'ours.—A ddress, 8. W. Office of * The Builder.” 





TO WASTER MASONS AYD OTT LDERS 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT as FORE- 


MAN or WORKING FOREMAN, bv an active, middile- 


; aged Man, in the STONE business. Good reference —Address, 


J H 10 Little Eburv-str et. Phurv square. Pimlico. 





TO PTILDERS AND FOTSE.PATYTOERG 


| WANTED, constant EMPLOYMENT, by a 


Young Man. in the above line. Age, 22 Wages not so 
much an chject as constancy A good tradesman.—Address, J. P. 
24 Rrown-street Edgeware-road, 





TO BUILDERS AND PaInTRRS 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by an expe- 
rienced Man. as FOREMAN of PAINTERS. &e. Can a-sist 
in graining, measuring work, making out contracts and bi!ls — 
Sotisfactory references.—Address, H. M. 53, Mount-street, West- 
minster--oad, Lambeth. 





TO PLUMRERS AND RTTLDERS. 
WANTED, a SITUATION as JOBBING 


PLUMRER: hos had some experience in water-closet 


work, an? can fill up his time at painting and glazing.—Address, 


Y. EF. No 24. Rawstorne-strect. Goswel!l-road. 





T* BUILDE?S AND PAINTERS, 
V ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as GRAINER; would fill up his time painti: g. 
Waves not so much an object as permanent work Good references 
ean be given.—Address, X. Y Z. 16, King’s-r.nd, Homerton. 





T° RUILDERS AND MASTER PAINTERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, who well 


uvder tands his business, cor stent EMPLOYMENT as 


warranted to stand the action of the Atmosph. re. Steam. | PLUMBFR, PAINTER, and GLAZIER. Can turn his hand 


Noxious Vapours, Damps, and Salt Water; also intense | 
parte Tees bli tering. These Paints have been tested for five 
years in Her Majesty's Dockvards, and two Official Reports made | 
thereon. which te-tify that 62lbs. of Wolston’s Torbay Lron- Paint 
will effectually cover as much surface as 112ibs. of either White or | 
Red Lead. and that they resist atmospheric action better than Lead 
Paints. forall Public Works, Galvanized and other Iron Rooting. | 
Fencing. Shipping purposes (Wood or Iron), Stucco and Cement | 
Fronts, economy and durability hina secured. = ee and | 

aters. for all priming purposes, the saving will be immense. 
eae hal at the TORBAY IRON-PAINT and OKE 
WORKS, Brixham, Devon; London _Depdt, Chamberlain's 
Wharf. Letters or orders addressed to Mr. WOLSTON, at the 
Works. or No. 34, John-street, Bedford-row, will have immediate | 
attention. | 





| 


MPOKTANT TO BUILDERS. 


% ane 
eo 





EGISTERED CAST-IRON CHIMNEY- | 


HOPPER and CHIMNEY-BAR COMBINED, ensuring 
& perfect formation of the Flue, and rendering smoky chimneys 
impossible. One trial will cause their adoption in every building. | 
rice from 88. 6d. each, according to size. 
TRON GIRDERS and COLUMNS to MODEL or DRAWING. | 
IRON PIPES and connections for gas, water, and liquid | 


manure. | 

RAIN-WATER PIPE and EAVE GUTTERS, at wholesale | 
prices, Also, U-G Gutters, Sash-weights, STABLE FITTINGS, 
pumps, tomb railing, cattle and pig troughs, and COLUMNS } 
with caps and bases, and every kind of builders’ castings, in stock, 
at LYNCH WHITE'S Iron Wharf, Upper Ground-street, London, 
near Blackfriars-bridge. 


UILDER’S CLERK. —A highly respect- | 
able, middle-aged Gentleman, accustomed to the routine 
ofa builder’s office, an efficient penman and accountant, wishes 
foran ENGAGEMENT as above, or in any other capacity where 
the above qualifications, added to steadiness and integrity, are 
deemed desirable. The most satisfactory references can be given. 
—Address, 8. T, V. Office of ‘* The Builder.” 








to paperhanging if required. ages, one guinea per week.— 
Address, P. P. G. 24, Stanmore street, Caledonian road. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEVORS 





| V 7ANTED, by a Young Man, an ENGAGE. | 


MENT as DRAUGHTSMAN. He has been e:nvloyed 
on extensive town surveys; is a good plotter. and under tands 
surveying and the use of the theodolite —For testimonials. &e 


| apply to F. F. Mr. Coope’s, Queen-street, West Bromwich, Staf- 


fordshire. 





TO MASTER MASONS, & 
WANTED, by an experienced steady Man, 

aged 40,a SITUATION as a9 LETTER CUTTER, and 
to make himself generally useful as a Monumental Mason, &c. 
Wages not so material as a permanent encagement. Understands 
drawing and colouring —Addres-, ©. B. 16, Margaret-street, 
Upper North-street, Poplar, London. 








TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS, 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 





ANTE 
W: i WD, 
| GENERAL FOREMAN, or CLEKK of WORKS, by 


an experienced practical, energetic Man, who is a good draughts- 
man, and accustomed to superintend building operations.— 
Address, A. B. 9, Buckla:.d-street, New North-road, Hoxton. 


| Country not objected to.—N. B. Good testimonials. 





TO BRICKMAK ERS OR WHARFINGERS, 
Tv nl a T Ty a a r 
ANTED, a SITUATION, to SUPERIN- 
TEND a BRICKFIELD or WHARF; understands the 
management of a brickfield in all branches. No objection to town 
or country. Good references.—Address, *. 8. 4, Key’s-terrace, 
Hammersmith. 


WANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of 


WORKS, or otherwise, by a Young Man. aged 25; he 
can draw, speci‘ty, estimate, measure up works, ke*p builders’ 
books, and make out accounts, superintend works, and has 
worked with the carpenter’s tools ; he was last engaged at agentle- | 





} man’s country mansion as clerk of works. — Address, P. K. Office 


of ** The Builder.” | 


- TO BUILDERS. _ 
ANTED, fora respectable Youth, aged 19, | 
a SITUATION as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Has had 


four years’ experience in a London Uffice.—Address, Z. Z. Z. Office 
of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as ENGINE- 

DRIVER and STOKER, a c mcetent, steady Young 

Man, of gvod character and recommendatiuns. No objection to 
the country.—Addrese, J. H. 5, York-place, High-street, Hoxton, 








TO RVILDERS, ARCHITECTS, Xc. 

HE Advertiser, who has served five years 

with an Architect. wishes for EMPLOYMENT with a 

BUILDER or ARCH!TECT; can make working drawings. is a 

good ace: untant. and would devote two years for imorovement at 

tm ‘Ilremune-ation ; has good reference for ability and integrity. 

Address. J. B. W. care of Mr. Broomhead, 36, Swinton-street, 
Grav’s-inn-road. 





TO) ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND RUIL»E RS. 


: anewnes . 
HE Advertiser, a good DESIGNER in 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. and the various 
o*her styles, OFFERS HIS SERVICES to the above. to under- 
take drawings at hi- own residence or their offices. Desicns fur- 
nished, together with working drawings and derails. &¢ and per- 
srectives made and coloured.—Address, L. X. Wilson's Library, 
Kentish-town 





ITUATION WANTED, by the Advertiser, 


j aged 27, under an Architect. Builder. or Contractor. He is 
experieneed in the usual duties of the Office. a fair drauzhtsman 
and accountant, and accustomed to superintend work.—Address, 
J. B.C. Mr. Cook's, Maiden-lone. Covent-garden. 


A T) CONTRACTORS. 
GENTLEMAN, who has had the manage- 


ment of ext nxive railway works, waterwo ks. aud other 
contracts as CONTRACTOR’S AGENT. ix desirous of a similar 
ENGAGEMENT, or as GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT of 
WRK. He ix thoroughly acquaiated with all kinds of works, 
materials labour, prices, &c. and can furnish most unexe-ption- 
able references and testimonials. Would probably not object to 
go abroad —Address, Mr. B. Laburnum Villa, South Lambeth- 
road, London. 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
A STEADY and experienced STAIRCASE 


HAND, who has just fi- ished several first-class houses, is 

desi; ous of a further ENGAGEMENT, eithe in town or country. 

| Has no objection to find materials for one, two, or more houses.— 

Good reference can be given.—Apply T. W. 31, Aldersgute-street, 
City. 





TO ENGINEERS, MACHINISTS. ARCHITcCIrs, 
LEVELLERS, SURVEYORS, &. 
r a a a) TAT SO yr 7 ° 
YOUNG ENGINEER, weil versed in 
Math: maries Physics, and Mechinics, and who hag been 
engaged twice in railway construction, is desirous of obtaining a 
SITUATION. Very zood testimonials.—Apply by let’er, stating 
terms as far as possible,to T. 8. 21, Uld Comptou-street, Soho, 
| London. 





| . TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 
A YOUNG MAN, now in the office of an 


architect of e nineuce, is desirous of a RE-ENGAGUMENT 

in London. He '.ns been in the profes-ion nine yearx. is acens- 

tumed to prepare finished, working, and detail drawings, a fair 

| colourist, is we!l acquainted with perspective and the u-uai routine 

of an arcnitec:’s office. Age, 24—Address, Q. P. Mr. T. Beall, 25, 
Red Lion square, Holborn. 





TO ARCHITECTS 
N ARCHITECT’S ASSISTANT is de- 


4 sirous of mecting with an ENGAGEMENT He has been 
nine years in the professton, during wich time he has had con- 
siderable experience in the duties of an Architec’’s ()flice, isa 
capital draughtsman and colourist, and has been accustomed to 
preparing working and finished drawings and specifications, 
takins out quantities, surveying, and levelling.—Address, J. T.7, 
TO MAST*RK PLUM#ERS, PAINTERS, AY) GLAZIERS. 
: TAT ce - : TATOO AR 
YOUNG MAN wishes to ENGAGE, for 
Two_or Three Years, as an IMPROVEK ia the above 
branches. Waxes not so much an object as a good sh sp. where he 
may have a goo1 opportunity of learning; cau work. if required, 
at the paper-hangius. — Address, A. L. L. 5. 20, Star-street, Pad- 
dington. 








Tv ARCHITECTS. 
- P ‘ : : ° 
N Architect’s Assistant is desirous of a 
RE-ENG‘GEMENT He is a neat draughtsman, aceus- 
tomed to the prepiration of finished and workiug tra wings, and 
has had considerable practice in perspective and survever'’s work, 
——o ae 8. care of Mr. Ridsdale, 1, Wakefi id-terrace, Cale- 
dvilabn-rou 





T> ARCHITECTS AND SURVEY ‘Rs. 
r ™ Gf 
YOUNG MAN, who has been engaged ten 
years in the proressi m, and thoroughly couv-r a ¢t withall 
the routine of a country architect’s aud surveyor’s practice, is 
open ro ENGAGE in town or country. Can furnish evod testi- 
monials as to ability and moral character.—Address. v. Post- 
office, Worcester. 
. TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, ae , 
N experienced PLUMBER, who has just 
finished a three years’ enzagement, at a g- utile man’s man- 
sion, where he has had the entire managemeut. wisties for a 
similar ENGAGEMENT, or as FOREMAN, int wu or ec untry. 
The most unexceptionable references will be given.—Address, 
A. B. Yatton Keynal, near Chippenham, Wilts. 








TO LAND AGENTS AND SURVEYORS. AND OPHERS, 
GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, experienced 
in making finished maps and piaus, is desirus »! a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT, iu a Land Agent and Survevors :/flice —For 
specimens and further particulars, address B. B. Messrs. Job, 
Brothers, and Co. 75, Cannon-street West, City. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Nov. 8, 1856. 





PARTNERSHIP. — A gentleman of long 
ing inth ression, havi completed foreign engaze- 
nts te dedr a of PURCHASING a SHAKE of a well-esta- 


biished BUSINESS, either in London or the provinces —Addres-, | 
L 


P. care of the Housekeeper, 4, Lothbury, City. 


—_—_— 





PRICE. ROOK ; or, Safe Guide to the Valuation of all kinds 
ef Artificers’ Work ; with the Modern Practice of Measuring, and 
an Abstract of the New Building Act for regulating the Constrne- 
tion of Buildings. Revised and Corrected by New Calculations 
upon the present Value of Materials and Labour. Arranced by an 
Architect of eminence, assi by several experienced Me:suring 
Surveyors. Iliustrated and exemplified by Steel Engravings and 
numerous Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. price 8s. neatly bound. 

London ; published hy T. KELLY, Paternoster-row ; SIMPKIN 
and MARSHALL; and may be had of all Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had. New Editions, in Querto, of the following 
Practical Architectural Works :— 

1. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
CARKPENTKY, JOINERY. and CABINET-MAKING, Revised 
by TREDGOLD : being a new and complete System of Lines, for 

e Use of Workmen ; founded on Geometrical and Mechanical 
neiples. Ten Parts at 3s. or in . 30s.; containing up- 
wards of 120 S’eel Plates. and numerous Woodcut Diagrams, 

2. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
MASONRY. BRICKLAYING, and PLASTER! G (revised by 
TREDGOULD), both plain and ornamental ; containing a pew and 
complete System of Lines for Stone Cutting, for the use of work- 
men ; the Formation of Mortars, Cements, Concrete, to which is 
added a variety of new designs for Mural Tablets, Tombs, Grave- 
stones for Cemetrries, &c. &c; and a deseription of the various 
materials emploved. Ten Parts at 3s. or in ds, 308. ; containing 
upwards of Ninety Steel Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 


8. TREDGOLD and NICHOLSON’S Theoreti- 


TECTURE: containing plain and simple Rules for Drawing and 
Executing them in the purest style ; including an historical De- 
scription of Gothic Architecture. Illustrated by upwards of One 
Hundred Steel Engravings, executed by Artists of first-rate talent, 


including numerous Diagrams, &c. welve parts at 3s.; or in | 


rds, 36s. | 
4. DESIGNS for COTTAGE and VILLA | 
ARCHITECTU KE: remy Plans, Elevations, Sections, Per- 
spective Views, and Details, for the Erection of Cottages and 
illas. By 8S. H. Brooks, Architect. Beauti ully engraved on | 
teel, with Direction for Building, and the estimated Cust of each | 
Edifice. Twelve ports at 28. ; or in boards. 2S. } 
5. DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, con- | 
sisting of Plans, Elevations, Sections, Perspective Views and 
Details of Churches Chapels, Schools, Aloshouses, Gus Works, 
Markets. and other buildings for pablic purposes. By 8S. H. 
Brooks, Architect. Beautifully engraved on steel. Ten Parts at 
3s. or 32s. hoards. 


6. THE HOUSE DECORATOR and PAINT- 


ERS’ GUIDE  econtaining a series of Designs for Decorating 
Apartments with tasie, and suited to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture. By H. W. aud A. Anrowamirn, House Decorators to her 
jesty. Ten Par's. at3s: or in hoards, 32s. 
7. THE HOUSE PAINTER, or DECORA- 
TOK’S COMPANION; containing a complete Treatise o1 the Art 
House Painting, Graining. and Marbling ; including the Origin 
of Colour, the | aws of Harmonious Colouring, the Manufacture of 
Pigments, Vils, Varnishes, &c. By W. M. Higeins, keq. Accom- 
anied by »ctual Specimens of Hand-brush Graiuinug and Marbling. 


‘en Parts, at 3s. or in beards, 328, 
THE ENGINEERS’ and MECHANICS’ 


ENCYCLOP Z/DIA. a new and enlarged edition, cunprohenting 
Practical Illu-trations of the Machinery and Processes employe 





-ELLY’S PRACTICAL BUILDERS’ 
eal ond Practical Treatise on the FIVE ORDERS of ARCHI- | 


| Ornamentaland Water Colour Drawing ; Perspective. Isometrical, 
| and Geometrical Drawing ; Makine Finished and Working Draw- 





! ’ TO ARCHITECTS, : : 
AN Architect, in an extensive and increasing 
YP 


rac ice in a provincial town, wishes to meet with a G ntle- 
man well qualified to assist him in the PREPARATION of 
| PLANS for pubiic competition and the general work of his office, 
No remuneration would be given further than an 
| equal share of all werk obtained in petition. At the expira- 
| tien of that period.should it be deemed of mutual advantage, the 
| adverti-er would be willing to enter into terms fora share of his 
| general practice —Address, giving references, &c.to A. Z. Gresham 
| Club. King Wlliam-street. City, London. 


j PAT 
RCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ENGI- 

NEEKS, and SURVEYORS, can be IMMEDIATELY 
SOrPLIED with COMPETENT ASSISTANTS (temporary or 
otherwise). Those onlv recommen whose efticieneyand quali- 
fications ean he guaranteed. The registry is open to employers, 
| or lists furnished therefrom (free), on applieation to Mr. 
| RICHARD, Envineer and Surveyor, 4, Trafalgar-square. 


jie—_— - 


| T Ty y r 
SU RVEYING, LEVELLING, and DRAW- 

ING CLASSES.—Architects’, Builders’, and Engineers’ 
| Sons, Assistants, and Clerks of Works, taught Architectural, 
Mechanical. Civil Fngineering, Perspective and Ornamental 
Drawing, taking -ut Quantities, Abstracting, &c. Day Classes for 
Ly: velling, Surveying. Mapping, and Draughting. Gentlemen 
taucht to prepare Surveys of Towns, Railways, Sewers. &c. Pro- 
| svectuses Of the Morning and Evening Classes to be had at the 
| Offices of the Establishment. 15, Old.street. City-road. 

THOMAS J. HILL, Architect, &c. Princ’ pal. 


N ATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRU. | 


| for one year. 














MENTS.—JOHN ARCHBUTT, 20, Westminster-Bridge- 
road, Lambeth (near Astiey’s Theatre), begs to call attention to | 
his Stock of Lustruments manu red by superior workmen. | 
fhe prices will be found cousiderably lower than ever charged | 
for articles ofsimilar quality and workmanship. Kules, scales, | 

&c. at equally low prices. An illustrated price-lirt will be | 
immediately forwarded, free. on application. | 
N.B. A few New and Second-hand Levels and Theodolites 
always for Sale. 


RAWING, &c.—One Guinea per Quarter, | 


_ comprising Architectural Engineering, Mec!.anieal + Per- 
spective, Isometrical, Geometrical, Orvamental. and Water- 
colour Drawing, taking out Quantities, Abstracting, E-timating, 
&e. &e.—For prospectuses, apply to Me-are. HY D®, SMITH, end 
LEWIS, Architects. Civil Engineers, Surveyors, &c. 24, Guildford- 
street, Russell--quare. 


Tar i “i 
RAWING CLASSES. — 24, Gnuildford- 
street.—For Architects, Builders, and Engineers’ Sons, 
Assistants, Clerks of Works, &c At this Estoblishment Pupils 
are thoroushly instructed in Drawing of every description, 
Taking out Quantities, Measuring, Estimating, &c &c. Terms, 
One Guinea per qu rter.—For Prospectuses, &c apply to Messrs. 
H\ DE, SMITH, ard LEWIS, Architects, Civil Evugineers, Sur- 
veyors, &c. at the Offices. 


> oe al 7 
RCHITECTURE, CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING, and SURVEYING CLASSES. Established by Messrs 
HYDE. SMITH, and LEWIS, Architects, Civil Engineers, Sur- 
veyors, &c. For Preparine Gentlemen for Architects, Builders, 
Cormeen Surveyors poemnteeee. Messurer.. &c. and for giving 
EVENING INSTRUCTION in Architectural, Civil Sngineer- 
ing, and Mechanical Drawing ; Colouring, Shading, and Tinting ; 











ings; Preparing Specifications, Taking out Quantities, Estimating, 
Builders’ Work, &c.&c. Terms: — Day Pupils, Two Guineas per 
Quarter; Evening Pupils. One Guinea per Quarter. There are 
no extras, the terms include the whole of the above, with the use 

f Drawing Bosrds Squares, Plans, Drawings, Models. &c. 





in every description of Manufacture of the British Empire Llus- 
trated by upwards of 2,000 Wood Engravin By Luke Heperrt, 
SS ineer, &c. The rapid progress of Mechanicai Science has 
evelo: 
in 1835, of the Enyclopedia. The Inventions and Discoveries 
recentiy made have engaged the sedulous attention of the Editor; 
for, asthe value of «ach was tested by experiment, a description 
was accordingly prepared. By the selection of pew articles, and 
eare iu the revision of i i 
matieally enriched ; so that it may be received as fully aud 


ithfully expressing “the existing state of Engineering and | 
Mechaniem, ad»ptea to the wants of Practical Men.” Lu two large | 


8vo. volumes, cloth, lettered, price 30s. 








BONUS. 

+ THE DIRECTORS OF THE | i: 
TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY request attention to the advantace of j icing 
the Company before the 15th of November unex’, when the books 
will be closed for the current year, aud the iists of Policies cum - 
leted for 1856, with re‘erence to the right of particip tion at 
ture Divisions of Profits, Such Policies will rank for #ive 


Years’ Bonus iu 1860, and will secure One Year's additional claim | 


for Profits at exch future Divirion over later Entrants. 
EXAMPLES OF BUNUS ALRBADY DECLARED. 





cal eh ~ Pum in Pu'ic 
Date of Policy. jum in Benes Additions y 








Ps with 
| Policy. | 1855. Bonus Addition. 
Ith Nov. 1825 .../£1,000 | £1,192 0 0 £2,152 0 0 
~ 0 ..) 1,000 £67 0 0 1,857 0 06 
a 1835...) 1000); 582 0 0 1.582 0 0 
a 1840.) 1000 347 0 0 137 0 0 
pos 1845...) 1d00 | 17410 0 1,174 10 @ 
. 1850 ..] 1,000 | 4&0 0 1064 0 0 


LOD DON —82, KING WILLIAM-STRELT. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD. 
The Richt Houcurable the Eari of Aberdeen. 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS 
Thomes H. Brooking, esq. 14, New Broad-street. 
Jobu Griftith Frith, esq. Austin Friars. 
Alexander Gille-pie, esq. 3, Billiter-court. 
John Scott, esq. 4, Hyde-park-street. 
Sir Anthony Vliphant, C.B. 
Francis Le Breton. esq, 3, Crosby-square. 
THE sSTANDAKD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY was 
established in 1825, and its progress has been most success‘ul. 


During the ten years from 1845 to 1865, the Assurances effected | 


amounted to upwards of Four and Half Millions sterling; amd 
during the year from 1854 to 1855 alone, the New Assurances 
amounted to upwards of 600,000l,; being the LARGEST BUsI- 
NEs> transacted in Great Britain during that period by any 
Assurance Vflice. 

The LA} GE FUNDS which the Company have accumulated 
are invested on tue seourity of Land and in Government Seceri- 
ties, and these securities are subject to investigations by profes- 
sional gentlemen at intervals of five yers. Such an inve-tigation 
took place last year, when the Committee reported that “the 
whole of the Investments are of the very best and safest deserip- 
tion, and the: have no hesitation in stating their belief that there 
is not one ot them which would not be socnnten as @ security if at 
w proposed to the Board for the first time.” 


Was no’ 
The LANCOME of the Company is about a Quarter of a Million | 
| 


sterling. 
The position of the STANDARD, and its whole terms and 


conditions, are such as to give it the strongest claims on pubic AGAR-STRE av, STRAND, 


support. ; 
WILL, THOS, THOMSON, Manazer. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident secretary. 
_ LONDON, EDINBURGH. 
82, King William-street. No. 3. George street. 
Agents in all the principal Towns in the Kiugdom. 


many of the important facts since the first publication, | 


ones, this editien has now become | 


of Db : 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION is given in the FLELD in Surve y- 
| ing, Levelling, Civil Engineering, &c.—For Prospectuses, apply at 
the Offices 24, Guildford-street, Russell-square. 


| N ACCOUNTANT, of ability and expe- 


| rience, undertakes to MAKE UP ACUCOUNTs in arrear, 





and keep the books of builders, contractors, tradesmen, and others 
| close posted upon very low terms. First-rate references to cha- 
| racter, &c. given.—Address, 8. V. Office of * The Builder.” 





DPovLton’s TERRA - COTTA CHIM- 

NEY-TOPS, 

TWO SHILLINGS EACH, 

TWO FEET HIGH, AS SKETCH. 

H. DOULTON & CO’S 
CHIMNEY-TOPS 


ARE OF A STONE COLOUR, 
AND ARE 


QUITE IMPERISHABLE. 


Some were erec‘ed in London Thirty | 
Years ago, and sre now as sharp and | 
perfect as when first made. 


About Forty ¢ifferent Patterns are kept 
in Stock, drawives and prices of most of 
which wil! be sent en application to 


| HENRY DOULTON & CO. High-street, Lambeth. 


Ne CHIMNEY WANTED for) 
4 RICKETS’S 

| PATENT CALORIFERE 
GAS STOVES in 
CHURCHES, HALLS, or 
SHORS ; 

Ani for Conservateries, or any 
| close Apartmen!, a Pipe can be at- 
| tached to carry awey the bu: nt air. 
RICKETS’S 

| CHEAP GAS STOVE, 
| 
















S 


MALI, 








Price £1. 15s. 
| Made of Sheet Tron, suitable 
‘for Heating smell Counting- 
houses, Bedrooms, Cellars, 
&e. &e. 

MANUFACTORY, 





O ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS. ~ 


T. TRELOAR, 42. Iadgate-hill, Manufacturer, snpplies 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Matting, Door-mats, Hassocks, A¢ of the best 
gualicy, on the most reasonable terins.— Warehouse, 42, Ludgate- 


OTICE of REMOVAL. — EDWARD 


SIMMS hevs to inform bis customers and friends that he 
has REMOVED his business from Wi'tou-road, + imlieo, to the 
KING’S-KOAD, CHELSEA, where their orders will be prompt! y 
executed as heretofore.—Please address, © SIMM+, King’s-road 
saw-mills, Chelsea, opposite Mauor-street. » 














TO RUILPERS AND OTHERS, 
- Thom he 

T the LOWEST PRICES.— TIMBER, 

DEALS, MAHOGANY, and WAINSCOT. A large agsort- 

ment of seasoned prepared FLOORING and MATCH-BOARD. 

ING of all descriptions. A'lso an extensive stock of Dry White 

Yellow, and Pine Cut Stuff, Slating, Battens, Pantile Lathe 

Oak Plank, Sesh Cills, &c. Timber of all kinds, Planks, Deals 

and Battens, fetched from the docks, sawn by patent machinery 

in the best manner, and delivered at the shortest notice.—— 

THOMAS JACKSON, Sawing and Pianing Mills, Commercial- 
road, Pimlico, London. 


REES for Cemeteries, Public Parks, &.— 
A very extensive and ch ive S(OCK of WEEPERKS, ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, &o imny be hat 





|} of WILLIAM BAKKATY, Landscape Gardener, & & ‘ 
| Somerton hated p arde t. John's 





URTHER REDUCTION of PRICES.— 

SAMUEL PUTNEY invvites the attention of buyers to his 

large and well-selected STUCK of DEALS, and the reduced Prices 
of prepared Flooring, &c. 





Inch Yellow Fivoring..... aw bouwe 183. per «quare, 
neg a 15s. ~ 

ine Plank, 12 3 by 12, from.... £21 per 120 
Yellow Deals, from .............. 20 ee 


Spruce Heals. from ... 18 
Yellow Battens, from —@ «a 
A List of Prices fo. warded on receipt of a post» ge-stamp, 
N.B—AIl Sawn Goods delivered within to miles free of cartage. 
Borough-r ad, Soutbwark, and Elin-street, Gray’s inn-lane. 


MAHOGANY and WAINSCOT seasoned 


by Symington’s New Patent Process JOHN COUMBE 
svlicits an inspection of his steck. The above process evabling 
him to season his wood in a comparatively short space of time, he 
sells at prices eenerally charzed for wet wood —Address, PATEN 
WOOD SHEASONING WORKS, Lady Lake's-grove, Mi'e-end-gate. 











DWARD SIMMS begs to inform Builders 


and the trade, that he has now on band at his manu- 
factory (the first of its kind ever estublixhed), a larce assortment 
of PREPARED FLOOKS and MATCH BOARDING, seasoned 
and ready for use, from 4-inch to 1$-inch thick, in Waite or 
Yellow Deal, (ak, or Pitch Pine. Also Dry Dea's, in all thick- 
nesses, Slating Batrens, Pantile Liths, Oak Siils, Plank, and 
Scantlings. Mouidingsin clean Pine, to any desiyn. A pattern 
list forwarded on application —Address, BE. SIMM&, Flooring 
Manufactory, and Sawing, Planing, and Moulding Mills, King’s- 
road, Chelsea. i 


~ 7 

LOOR BOARDS, &e.—R. SLADE begs to. 
inform Builders and the Trade, that he has now on hand 
a large assortment of FLOORING and MATCHED BOARDING, 
from 4 inch to 1 inches thick, seasoned, and ready for use; also, 
Mahogany, Mouldipg, Watuse>t, and all kinds of Timber re- 
uired for Building purposes. — Address, Ko SLADE fate 

. Simms), Flooring Manutactory, Wiiton-road, Pimlico. 


NOTHER GREAT REDUCTION. — 


Yellow Deals, 3s. 31,; “pruce,3s ; Pine Plank, 33. 6d. 
Mahs gany, 6d. ; 24 Yellow Battens, from lil. 10s. Cartage free to 
mS aa of town. ~—T. FORMAN, 1, Walnut tree walk, Lambeth - 
walk, 














AY OULDINGS BY MACHINERY. 


Capping, Sash-bars, Beads, &e. to any Design, carefully 
packed and sent to all parts of the Couutr . A Pattern List seut 
on application to 

E. SIMMS, 
SAWIN 3, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS, 
KIN@S-.ROAD, CHELSEA. 


LFRED ROSLING begs to inform his 


Customers and the Building Trade eeneraliy, that be ts 
enabled to allow a discount of 15 per cent. upon his list prices for 
Montdings —A large stock of dry flooring at low prices.—Soutt - 
wark-hridge Wharf, Rankeide. 








To + r ; . 
ROBn SON and BARTRAM, SAWING 
aud PLANING MLLLS, BELVIDARB-ROAD, LAM- 
LEH, and SWAN-SPREXT. BERMONDSEY, having oor 
leted powerful MACHINBRY for SAWING TIMBER, for 
uilding purposes, will be glad to receive ORDEKS in this 
Department. aud beg to assure their friends that al! favours shod! 
be executed in the best manner, and wich the utmost puuctualiy 
and despatch. 


ACORN TIMBER WHARF and 


AW MI 
OLD 





8 LS 
CANAL BRIDGE, KENT-ROAD, LONDON. 
A Monthly Price Current ferwarded on application. 
RICHARD MAY, Procrietor. 


T. PANCRAS SAWING, PLANING, and 


MOULDING MILLS, Cambridge-street, Old St. Paneras- 
road.—_GEOKGE NOKES and CO. invite the attention of Builders 
and the Trade generally, to therr STOCK of DRY PLOUORING, 
at the foilowing prices, for cash :— 

f-inch white. 13s. 64. per square; #-inch white, 153. persquare ; 
l-inch white, 18s. per square; f-inch yellow, Ws. per square ; 
d-inch yellow, 16s. 64. ; l-inch yellow, 203, i 

Timber, deals, planks, &c. at the lowest remunerative prices. 
A liberal discount allowed on mouldings for exportation. Book 
of desigus forwarded on application. 


J NO ATP ~ Tr fe Al 
ETV’S WHARF PATENT SAWING, 
4 PLANING, and VENERR KNIFE-CUTTING MILIS 

Commercial-road, Lambeth. The Proprietors beg to anneunce to 
the Trade that they have completed their extensive arrangements, 
and will be happy to execute all orders eutrusted to their core 
with despatch and punctuality. Wet and dry docks, aud powerful 
cranes for landing heavy goods, offer facilities not to be obtained 
elsewhere. large assortment of seasoned prepared flooring 
match boardieg. &c. &e. always in stock at reduced prices. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR PAINT, AND AT HALF TIL& COST. 


TEPHENS’ DYES or STAINS for WOOD. 


The following extract from a letter the Proorietor has ab- 
tained leave to make pn'lic :—* Northzate, Colchester, Feb. 5, 

















LONDON. 
Liberal Discount to Builders. 


_vt DRAUGHTS of COLD AIR 











ATENT SOLID SWISS PARQUETERIE 

Phis beautiful, unique, economics), and elezant desc 

of Flooring. extens: Vely used im F 
es, 18 DEW introduce! inte this country: ar sav aa 

ment of specimens and patterus cumsmnendine at aor took = 


together with every particular of its cost and adaptation, can be | 


obtained of Messrs. H. P. BURT end CO. 9, OChariotte-row, Man 


giou-House ; or of Messrs. ARRUWSMITH and Ov. 80, New | 


Bond-street. 


m cription | 
aris and other continer ta! 


ANZA of and DUST round room, etlice, or outside 
yee” doors and wudows, EFFECTUALLY 
PREVENTED by GREEN WOODS patent 
INDIA-RUBBER STUPS, the mo-t simple 
and effectual method of making airtight joints 
to jeiuers’ or cabmet work. oid or new. Phese 
Stups can be had any leugth or pattern. Self- 

&c.1ng spring Stops, for the bottoms of dvors. 

The ‘Trade supplied. 
JOHN GREENWOOD, Patentee, 
10, Arthurstreet West, Londou-bridge, 





1855.—Sir,—1 have just finished a new church with your Oak 
| Stain, and I consider it the best adapted sor the purpose, bet 
| the nearest approach to the real wood of any I have ever used. — 


am, sir, your obedient cervant, 

| *“SAMUFL GRIMES, Builder. 
“To Mr. Henry Stephens, 54, Stamfurd-street, London.” 

Samples ant prospectuses free to any rart of the kiogdem. 

















} A) ny) ’ * yy 
rrO FRENCH POLISHERS, CABINET- 

MAKERS, BHASS-WOKKEKS, &. — A cousiderable 
| reduction has taken pisee in the prices ef French polish, white 
| and brown hard spirit varnishes, spirit Ieckers, aud finishi 
spirit. The preseut price is 6s, 6d, to 7s. per gallon ; white Preuc 
polish, ls. per lon; whice shellac, Is Sd. per Ib.; gums, 
shellacs, and acid at the lowest giices. A net cash list forwarded 
on application to JAMES SLIPPER, 87, Leather-lane; aud 
14 and 15, Dorrington-street, Holborn, London. 








